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Flash Lights on the Progress of the Century 
or 
The Scientific Horizon of 1800 to 1900. 


WHEN Henry Clay was crossing the Alleghany mountains, he alighted 
from the old stage on the summit, and, stepping out on the ledge of a 
jutting rock, stood, with his cloak wrapped about him, in the attitude 
of one listening. One of his fellow passengers said to him, ‘‘ What are 
you listening for?” He replied ‘‘I am listening for the mighty tramp 
of the millions who shall come to possess this great and good land.’’ 
But even this great prophet never dreamed that before the close of the 
century, such teeming millions would come to take possession from sea 
tosea. I desire to indicate the scientific horizon of the man who stood 
at the opening of the 19th century and that of the man who shall stand 
at the opening of the 2oth century. 

Astrologers cast the horoscope of my grandfather at his birth, which 
was contemporaneous with the century, in which they gave him and the 
century a remarkable future and a glorious destiny. 

As I remember him he stood six feet three, portly, symmetrical, fair, 
handsome—a magnificent specimen of the genus homo. His home, 
elegant for that day, and typical of those in eastern Ohio, was a log 
cabin. The floor was of puncheons, or split logs; the roof was clap- 
boards, and the windows were of oiled paper. He hada great wide fire 
place at one side. The back log, sometimes two feet in diameter, was 
rolled in and, with others piled against it, would heat a capacious room 
for twenty four hours in the coldest weather. 

In mild weather the coals were covered with ashes at night, guarded 
as carefully as the sacred fire of the ancients, and in the morning they 
were carefully raked together and the fire was started. Occasionally it 
was extinguished, when the old flintlock musket was taken down, and, 
with the use of tow and tinder, a fire was started. Sometimes one of 
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the family would go to the nearest neighbour for fire. There were no 
matches then; that invention was not made until 1825. The “ tinder- 
box” with the flint and piece of steel was in common use. 

They had, for light, dipped tallow candles. My grandmother made 
them. She cut the cotton wicks double the length of a candle and put 
a dozen of them over a stick that would reach across the vessel con- 
taining the melted tallow. A score or more of these she dipped in 
turn till the candle assumed the proper size. 

When night meetings were held in the log schoolhouse, two or three 
candles were lighted and turned up till melted tallow ran down into the 
window-sill sufficient to hold the candles when set in it and hardened. 

My grandfather had his wheat reaped by the handful, half-a-dozen 
men using the sickle, each getting a dram of whisky abcut every second 
hour. One man could reap one-fourth of an acre in a day. 

He had a man to thresh out his grain, giving one bushel in ten 
for wages. All winter long the sound of the flail was heard in the 
barn. 

He had no stove, but a crane on which pots were hung over the fire. 
The Franklin stove had not yet been heard of. Count Rumford’s 
cooking stove with oven inside came in later. For baking, the old 
Dutch oven with coals above and below was in general use. A little 
later he built an outside oven, in which, for an hour, split sticks and 
branches were burned, the ashes and coals were then raked out and the 
earthen floor was covered with ascore or two of loaves, pies, cakes,etc., 
and the oven was closed. This was the “ Saturday baking.” 

His hired man got usually fifty cents a day in harvest, or four dollars 
amonth. Ifhe got a package of goods from Philadelphia, it cost him 
six dollars a hundred for freight. 

He wrote his letters with a goosequill and used sand for blotting. 
There were no envelopes, and the letters were sealed with wax. It 
cost twenty-five cents to carry a letter to Philadelphia, and required 
twenty days to get a return. 

He never heard a steam-whistle; he never saw a threshing machine 
or a reaper, steam-engine, steamboat, railroad, or telegraph line. Tele- 
phones and tramway cars had no existence. His scientific horizon 
was very limited; it came down close about him. 

As the years passed by it broadened out wonderfully. In 1847 the 
McCormick reaper set out on its wonderful career around the world. 
It has been improved, until, to-day, driven by steam or a dozen horses, 
it cuts a path fifty feet wide,—cuts, threshes, cleans, and sacks 800 
sacks in a day, the wheat from one hundred acres. 

Freight is carried at less than one twentieth of those pioneer days. 
Letters are carried to the remotest corners of our land for two cents. 
Labouring men get from $1.50 to $2.00 a day. 

The first steamboat was built by Fulton and ran between New York 
and Albany in 1807. Already there are 14,000 steam vessels of over 100 
tons, giving a gross tonnage of nearly 18,000,000. All this has come 
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within eighty years. 1,200 are wooden, 6,400 iron, and 6,000 steel. 
They give employment to a million men. 

At first steamboats had paddle-wheels either at the stern or on the 
side; now the propeller is used about universally. Then engines were 
simple; now they are compound, with triple expansion. Then they 
had but a single boiler with but one flue ; now the ocean steamers have 
half-a-dozen or more stupendous cylindrical boilers filled with pipes, 
exposing an immense surface to the heat. At first a steam pressure of 
ten pounds to the square inch was the limit; now they carry 200 
without peril. The speed has increased from 8.5 knots to 23, and 
beyond. 

For some years no one was daring enough to cross the Atlantic with 
asteamboat. Indeed, scientific men were proving the impossibility at 
the very time when the Great Western steamed into New York harbour, 
15 days out from England. This was in 1838. She was only 236 feet 
long and 35 broad. Paddle-wheels, making twelve revolutions in a 
minute, propelled her at the rate of eight knots an hour. 

Put her alongside that magnificent floating palace, the Oceanic, with 
her twin screws, tripple expansion engines, double bottom steamsteering 
apparatus, developing 28,000 horse-power and crossing the Atlantic in 
six days, and what a contrast. This leviathan of the deep, 704 feet 
long, richly furnished, brightly illuminated, is one of the marvels of the 
age. 

The advance in building steamships has been gradual but very rapid. 
The Persia on which I crossed the Atlantic in 1859 was then the finest 
on the seas. She was built of iron, was propelled by paddle wheels and 
carried one hundred and eighty pounds steam pressure, but made only 
13.3 knots an hour. The City of Rome, built in 1881, 10,000 tons, 
made 18 knots an hour when I crossed on her in 1881. She then was 
the monarch of the sea. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse has 183 
separate water tight compartments, double bottom displacing 20,000 
tons of water. She can carry 1,500 passengers and has 24 steel 
boats. 

The locomotive was invented by George Stevenson in 1835. It has 
had a marvellous growth, with constant improvement till there are to-day 
20,000 inthe United Statesalone. They developthe power of 150,000,000 
men. It wasa grand achievement when on the tenth of May 1869 
Leland Stanford drove the last spike in the last rail that united the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Travel by rail dates from 1825, in England, but the Queen did not 
deign to travel by rail till 1841. Prince Albert, at first, would say to 
the engineer ‘‘ not quite so fast if you please.” Some short runs have 
been phenomenal for speed, reaching 80 and even go miles an hour. 
Perhaps the most remarkable long run on record is that which wasmade 
February 15th 1898 over the C.B. & Q. and the B. & M. railroads, 
from Chicago to Denver. A father was rushing to see his son who was 
lying at death’s door. The distance was 1,025 miles. The contract 
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was for one dollar a mile. The average speed in the long run was 54°22 
an hour. But death did not wait the coming of the anxious and loving 
father. The New York Central made 149 miles in 143 minutes. There 
are already in the United States 186,400 miles of railroads. Morse’s 
system of telegraphy was brought into use in 1844 ona line reaching 
from Baltimore to Washington. It has rapidly developed till the united 
lines of the road would feach several times from the earth to the moon, 
with half a million stations from which we may send our messages. In 
1874 the quadruple system was invented by which four messages may 
be sent over the same line at the same time, and in both directions. 
Now the sextuple marvel has been invented. 

After years of agitation, a submarine cable was laid between Ireland 
and Newfoundland under the supervision of Cyrus W. Field, aided by 
Sir Wm. Thompson now Lord Kelvin. After signaling feebly for a 
short time, it failed entirely. Not until 1866 did he succeed in 
establishing a permanent line Now these cables run through all seas 
and connect the most distant countries and islands. There are now 
1,222 submarine cables, in all 185,000 miles in length, costing 
$165,000,000. When the first Atlantic line was laid, the charge was 
$100 for twenty words; now a message can be sent for twenty-five cents 
a word. From forty to fifty words a minute can be transmitted. A 
glass pen is moved bya delicate galvanometer in a wavy line over a tape 
of white paper, recording the message with a dark fluid. News of the 
great naval battle in Manila Bay reached Washington in less than one 
hour. It travelled from Manila to Hong Kong, thence to Singapore, 
thence to Madras, thence to Bombay, thence to Suez, thence to Port 
Said on to London and across the great ocean to Washington, trans- 
mitted over these many thousand miles without perhaps a single 
mistake. ‘‘ What hath God wrought,” was the first message sent over 
the line from Baltimore to Washington. At our breakfast tables we 
can take in, through the daily press, the transactions of the preceding 
day in all the capitals of Europe and to the end of the world. Not 
only did tke Atlantic cable anchor the old world along side the new but 
the telegraph has brought the ends of the earth close together. 

Most interesting of all is the printing telegraph, by which the 
merchant, in the exchange or in the leading hotels, may read off the 
market prices prevailing at that moment in the chief centres of business 
in any part of the world. On a short line, as that between Philadelphia 
and New York, 3000 words may be printed in one minute, but only one- 
third of that on the line between Chicago and New York. 

Wireless telegraphy is the latest wonder in the scientific world. It 
is but a few years since Nikola Tesla astonished the world by sending 
messages under the sea and over land several miles without wires or 
submarine cables. Marconi says intelligence of the warwas transmitted 
66 miles to the St Paul when she was running at 20 knotsan hour. So 
it is claimed that communication may be kept up with ships going out 
to sea. 
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It was thirty-two years from Morse’s invention of the telegraph till 
Bell exhibited his telephone at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. It was asurprise even to Sir Wm. Thompson—now Lord Kelvin, 
that from one end of the exhibition to the other, the gentlest’ voice 
could be heard. Now a conversation can be carried on between New 
York and Chicago. It is a grand achievement that the human voice 
can be heard a thousand miles away. The Belle telephone company 
expended in a single year in new constructions $8,000,000 and in buildings 
and land $1,200,000. 

In 1880 Edison invented his incandescent lamp which costs only 
thirty cents., and will burn 600 hours. Heat and light are but other 
forms ofthe electric pulse. When the conductor is diminished so that 
the vibrations of the electric fluid cannot advance, the pulse gives light 
and heat. Almost the latest and one of the most remarkable inventions 
is the use of the ‘‘X" Ray. An invisible ray from a strong induction 
current is passed through a vacuum tube and into the human body 
showing the beating of the heart and the motion of the lungs, or into any 
opaque body, printing the image of things within upon sensitized paper 
glass. Inasmuchas the bones of the hands and the feet are clearly outlined 
and the interior of the human form becomes visible to the naked eye, 
when printed on sensitized glass, this has already proved of great value 
in surgery. This discovery was made by Réntgen of Germany in 1895. 

The search light is a modern invention. The most gigantic one in 
existence is that on Mount Lowe in California. It develops 3,000,000 
candle power and may be seen 150 miles out at sea. The apparatus is 
so delicate that it may be turned by the hand of a child, and made to 
illuminate-mountain tops at vast distances. The lens weighs 600 pounds 
and is threeand ahalf inches thick at the circumference and one-sixteenth 
of an inch at the centre, 

The horseless carriage moving along our streets is one of the latest 
wonders. John Chinaman describes it well, ‘‘ No pushee, no pullee, go like 
mad.”” Electricity may possibly displace.the old method of welding 
iron. Professor Elihu Thomson has discovered that when pieces of 
iron are connected with the two poles of a powerful dynamo, the iron 
by arresting the force of the current is fused and thus welded. This 
discovery will prove of exceptional value, when, for example, the broken 
blade of a propeller may be welded without removing it from its place, © 
simply by bringing the pieces together and passing a strong current, 
from the dynamo. 

Its application in the arts is almost endless. I have seen great iron 
beams each weighing 20,000 pounds, by the touch of a boy’s hand, lifted 
by electric power to their lofty position on that magnificent library 
building, in Wisconsin University. Already a portion of Niagara has 
been harnessed and is doing work in Buffalo, eighteen miles distant. 
Only 60,000 horse power of the 5,000,000, on the American side avail- 
able inthe Falls, has been utilized. Preparations are now being made in the 
Santa Anna canyon in southern California to, transmit electrical power | 
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to Los Angelos, eighty miles distant. Railway trains will generate 
their own light by the way. Already the Limited on the Santa Fe line, 
in the long run of 2,200 miles from Chicago to Los Angelos, is illuminated 
by light generated from its car-axles, giving 5,000 horse power for all 
purposes. With a pressure of water 750 feet high dynamos can be run 
that will generate 45,000 horse power. Is there any limit to which this 
wild and teriffic element may be utilized? It has been tamed and 
harnessed and may be controlled by the hand of a child. It has become 
the cleanest, the speediest, the most reliable and most economic of all 
our servants. It has fairly revolutionized society and become a bond of 
priceless value. When the fire fiend laid Chicago in ashes, when the 
raging and roaring Conemaugh swept Johnstown out of existence, and 
when an earthquake had laid Charleston in ruins, it became our speedy 
messenger, and immediately train-loads of provisions and clothing 
were onthe way for the relief of those cities. , 

Chauncy Depew gave expression to a great truth when he said ‘God 
creates nature’s treasures, science utilizes electrical power for the 
grandeur of the nations and the peace of the world.” 

Another epoch-making period was when Goodyear invented a method 
of vulcanizing or hardening india-rubber. He took out more than 
sixty patents for manufacturing it into various articles, such as clothing, 
shoes, piping, bicycle tubes, and articles of endless variety. Duringthe 
last forty years millions of tons of it, enveloping submarine cables, have 
been laid away on the bottom of the ocean. 

Another revolutionizing agent was Bessemer’s discovery in 1855 of the 
new method of making steel. This consists in sending a forced draft of 
air through melted carburetted iron. Before this invention steel, costing 
$165 a ton, was too expansive to be used as rails. Now our best roads 
are made ofsteel. The rails can be bought at $20 aton. 

In the early sixties, railroad men came to the conclusion that they had 
reached the limit as to speed and weight of locomotives and loaded cars. 
The soft iron could not endure the knocks and pressure. At the Dundas 
station in Glasgow, where an enormous amount of shunting was done, 
the rails did not wear longer than six weeks. In 1887, when 13,000 
miles of new road were constructed, 2,550,000 tons of steel rails were 
rolled. A single firm in Illinois has put out one mile of steel rails in a 
single day. Five hundred thousand tons of steel are converted into 
rails yearly, in the United States. | Now almost everything is made of 
stee!,—ships, bridges, and a thousand other articles. 

Printing is only about 400 years old. For long years little advance 
was made. Hoe’s printing press, built in 1847, by which 30,000 sheets 
were thrown off in an hour, was a great step in advance. To-day, the 
wonder of the age is the sextuple printing press in all our great dailies, 
throwing off 75,000 eight-pages in an hour, folded and stitched. Some 
of them have the capacity for printing 24 or 48 pages. 

The type-setting machine is the latest invention, by which one manis 
able to do the work of ten. 
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In direct line with this is the invention in 1854 of manufacturing 
paper out of wood. Necessity in this case was the mother of invention. 
The modern newspaper demands enormous supplies of paper. Twelve 
thousand tons are manufactured daily by the mills in the United States. 
Some other nations, notably Germany, produce even more. 

The discovery of petroleum and natural gas has greatly changed the 
commerce of the world. In 1859 oil began to pour out of the rocks in 
Pennsylvania. Millions and millions of gallons have flowed from the 
bowels of the earth and have been conducted through pipes a thousand 
miles long, and passed into ships, constructed for the purpose, and 
carried to all parts of the world. In the United States alone 
2,500,000,000 gallons are produced annually. The discovery came just 
at a time when the sperm whale was threatened with extinction, because 
of the immense demand for sperm-oil for lighting. 

The economic value of invention is seen particularly in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. Lord Macaulay said: ‘What Peter the Great did to 
make Russia dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton-gin has 
more than equalled in its relation to the power and progress of the 
United States.” His machine for picking the seeds out of cotton does 
in one day what 400 women could do in the same time. 

Some time before this, about one hundred and thirty years ago, Har- 
greaves invented the spinning jenny, and Arkwright the spinning frame, by 
the use of which one woman can spin as much in a day as 600 could do 
before. Formerly, she could spin from two or three miles of thread 
in a day, now shecan spin 2,000 miles. This enables her to purchase 
a yard of cotton cloth, which has in it from six to seven thousand 
yards of thread, for three cents. 

The bicycle, with its pneumatic tube, invented in 1889, has tong since 
run around the world. It is a delightful method of travel and the 
machine is manufactured by the million. Speed of 344 miles an hour has 
been accomplished, and 616 miles in a day, and 2,100 miles 1n six days. 

Photography has accomplished marvels. Daguerre, in 1832, was 
the first to fix the sun print upon sensitized glass. Lithography and 
photography go hand in hand in beautifying with illustrations the 
papers and magazines of to-day. 

Manufacturing artificial ice has become an extensive industry. It 
furnishes ice at a very low rate at any season, in any climate. It 
renders possible the transportation of meats from the far West even to 
London. 

The canning industry has grown into vast proportions during the 
past forty years. The fruits of California and the salmon of the 
Columbia River are transported into all parts of the world. 

In 1889, a new method of getting aluminium out of clay by passing 
an electric current through it was discovered, which reduced its cost 
so that you can purchase zolbs. now for what you paid for one before. 
In our own country 1,300,000 povads were extracted by this new 
method in 1896. A single order to a Pittsburgh firm from England 
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was for 1,080 tons of it. They are to pay $750,000. It is to be used 
in manufacturing utensils for the Army and also buckles. It is chiefly 
for Russia. 

The manufacturing of glass is not a new thing. The discovery of 
the method was accidental and ancient, but its application in the 
arts and sciences as well as in domestic life is of infinite value. It has 
taken the place of oiled paper in our windows. It ornaments and 
adorns our tables ; it beautifies our shop windows, and renders possible . 
the use of the Edison incandescent lamp. It opens up and reveals a 
new heaven and a new earth by meanS of the telescope and the 
microscope. It remedies millions of defective eyes and softens the 
path of millions more in their declining years. By means of it in the 
solar spectrum we have revealed to us the elements in the sun and 
planets. 

Photography without it would be impossible. It is essential in the 
kinetoscope. In that wonderful instrument, photographs, taken every 
1-4€th of a second, follow one another so as to give us the appearance 
of life and motion. 

The mutoscope can take good pictures at the rate of one hundred per 
second, photographing the flight of birds and the course of projectiles. 

The famous “ Pennsylvania Limited” was photographed while 
running at the rate of sixty miles an hour: 160 feet of film were used, 
the lens recording 1,000 impressions while the train passed, The reel, 
upon which the film was rolled, was run by an electric motor. There 
was then exhibited on the stage a train running with immense velocity 
—clouds of steam—passengers waving their handkerchiefs—workmen 
throwing up their hats—the whole scene most thrilling and marvellous. 
Anything may be re-produced in actual motion. 

By means of glass lens in the telescope the field of our knowledge 
has béen wonderfully enlarged. Astronomers have travelled into 
regions where the naked eye never penetrated; stars of the sixth 
magnitude may be seen by the unaided eye! It leads us out into vast 
immensities where swinging, swaying orbs joining, as it were, each 
others’ hands, millions on millions marshalled in galaxies, are poised in 
space and held to one common centre. 

Nebule have been resolved into suns 3,000 times as distant as the 
nearest fixed star; and that star is so distant that light, travelling 
like a spirit, with a velocity of 180,000 miles a second, would require 
three and a half years to reach us. 

Are there vast worlds still beyond? Are scientists right who hold 
that they are all rushing to their doom in the long future? Is our 
world in the condition of a machine running down? 

We cannot claim the invention of the barometer and the thermometer 
but their application in foretelling the approach of cold waves, frosts, 
and marine storms belongs especially to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The weather bureau at Washington, established within the 
last quarter of a century, receives daily by telegraph, reports from over 
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200 stations, giving temperature, pressure, humidity, precipitation, and 

direction of wind. These reports cover an area of 2,000 miles north and 
south, and 3,000 miles east and west. A synoptic map is published 
daily, presenting in panoramic vision the condition of weather through- 
out this vast region. A forecast of the weather for 24 hours is given, 
and danger signals are put up, especially in all our seaports. These 
reports are published by the daily press throughout the country. In 
thus predicting the approach of cold waves and storms at sea many lives 
and millions of property have been saved. It is claimed that for some 
years not a single West Indian hurricane, which sweeps our coast from 
Florida to Maine, has been without warning in our seaports. 

At present observations are being taken at the elevation of one mile, 
from the Alleghanies to the Rockies. This is done by means of a kite 
carrying an automatic instrument, made of aluminum: it registers 
temperature, pressure, humidity, and velocity of wind at that elevation. 

It is ascertained that at an elevation of 500 feet the temperature 1s 
very pleasant on our hottest days. It remains for inventive genius to 
bring that condition down into our great inland cities, so that people 
will not be compelled to take refuge in the mountains or at the seaside. 

It is not improbable that some day our Weather Bureau will be able 
to predict with certainty the character of the approaching season. 

We pass on to notice the progress made in medical science, especially 
in the line of warning off diseases. The average term of human life has 
been lengthened to forty instead of thirty years in civilized countries, 
more by teaching people how to eat, what to eat, how to sleep, how to 
breathe,—in short how to live,—than by administering drugs. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said: ‘If all the drugs in the world were cast into the 
depths of the sea it would be better for mankind and worse for the fishes.” 

Within my memory there has been quite a revolution in medical 
practice. I can remember when great bowls of blood were drawn from 
my father’s arm from time to time. Bleeding, blistering, leeching, 
emetics, and cauterizing wounds were common methods in practice. 
Sometimes the practice varied according to the season and the aspects 
of the moon and stars. Fluids were examined and prescriptions given 
without leaving the office. Consultations were frequent. On one 
Occasion a number of physicians had assembled for consultation in a 
critical case. They prescribed a certain syrup. A physician who came 
in later and examined the ingredients added a berry. ‘They looked at 
him with surprise. ‘‘Muttonheads and oxen. Why are you looking at 
me? How could I consistently take my part of the fee if Idid not put 
something into the syrup?” 

In early days smallpox was very common. At.the beginning of the 
century pock-marked faces were about as common as smooth. ‘“ From 
smallpox and love few were free.”” This disease was most fatal: it 
swept round the world and decimated the inhabitants of our great 
cities. Now it is almost unknown because Jenner, one hundred years 
ago, discovered the protective power of vaccination. _ 
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Another great step in advance was Pasteur’s anti-toxine or blood- 
serum treatment in cases of dog-bite. 

A great variety of bacilli, bacteria, microbes, or micro-organisms, 
germs of various kinds, give rise to infectious and contagious diseases. 
The healthy body will resist any of these. 

It is reported that a long line of experiments made on guinea-pigs led 
to the anti-toxine treatment. Diluted rattlesnake poison was injected, 
resulting in a slight indisposition. By degrees it was added till the full 
strength of the poison could be injected without injurious results. 
Hence the theory that the blood protects itself. Ifthis blood so treated 
be-infused into another animal, it will render it exempt. And so it is 
claimed that the blood serum of one who has been so treated and 
rendered exempt from infectious diseases, may be transferred into 
another individual, rendering that individual also exempt, or immune. 

The origin of diseases has been traced out more carefully. It has been 
found that certain diseases originate in delta-cholera in the delta of the 
Ganges, typhoid in the Danube, yellow fever in the Missisippi, and the 
plague in the Nile. Koch's discovery in 1882 of the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis may yet prove of great value in the treatment of that fatal 
disease, just as the discovery of the cholera germ has banished cholera 
from our land. 

Ithink we may put in the forefront of all, the application of carbolic 
acid in the treatment of wounds and surgery in general. It seems to 
effectually destroy microbes that attack every open wound. It has 
doubtless saved thousands of lives. The discovery was made by Dr. 

Linter. 

The use of chloroform as an anzesthetic is modern. Loss of sensation 
has rendered many critical operations for the saving of life possible. 
When Dr. Warren of Boston had applied it in a severe surgical oper- 
ation, the man, when restored, declared that he had not been conscious 
of any pain, and the Doctor, turning to the class, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
this is no humbug; the conquest of pain has been achieved.” 

The use of cocaine in rendering local immunity from pain is of inesti- 
mable value. A few drops on that delicate organ, the eye, enable the 
surgeon to proceed without hindrance in a severe and heroic operation 
by which the sight is restored or saved. 

It is remarkable that through all the generations of the past, nospecific 
had been discovered for the alleviation of pain in surgical operations. 
“ The angel of pity, with his magic wand could not allay the suffering 
of women in critical moments.” 

Can we believethat the stumps of sailors, were plunged into hot pitch 
at Trafalgar to stop hemorrhage? Now the most intricate, critical and 
severe surgical operation can be performed, while the patient is utterly 
oblivious of pain, and return to consciousness is as awaking from a 
pleasant dream. 

A new and honorable vocation for ladies has opened up since Florence 
Nightingale, with other ladics of high social position, went into the 
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Crimea, to allay the suffering of sick and wounded soldiers. Now 
thousands of these trained, intelligent, gentle-speaking nurses enter our 
homes and hospitals as ministering angels. 

In the department of mechanical and commercial life modern 
chemistry has proved to be of immense value. Practical chemistry 
had no place in the college or university one hundred years ago. It 
has largely revolutionized our economic and social conditions. 

The mighty dynamos of to-day seem like an infinite remove from 
Count Faraday’s small copper discs and pieces of soft iron wrapped 
with bits of cloth. So important have chemistry physics become that 
three or four years are devoted to its study in our best Universities. 

“‘ Within the last few years we have had the laws of natural science 
opened up to us witha rapidity which has been blinding by its brightness, 
and means of transit and communication given to us which have made 
but one kingdom of the inhabited globe.”—‘“‘Ruskin.” 

The progress of the century socially has been extraordinary. Millions 
of serfs have been emancipated in Russia. The numerous petty 
kingdoms of Germany have been consolidated into one Empire. Rome 
has at length become the capital of Italy. France has become a republic. 
England has become a democracy under the form of a limited monarchy. 
The House of Lords is no longer an exclusively hereditary institution. 
Victoria has become Empress of India, and her dominions have 
extended to the limits of the world, with more than forty colonies. 
Where her arms go civilisation, progress and Christianity follow. 

In this march of improvement America has not been behind. 
She has increased from 15 to 46 states. She has pushed her 
way down to the gulf, across the Missisippi to the Rio Grande, and over 
the Rockies to the Pacific. With a population already exceeding 
73,000,000, her material prosperity has been such as to astonish the 
most sanguine ; she has rebounded from the awful depression caused by 
the civil war. She has emancipated her slaves and has done some- 
thing towards helping some other oppressed people. She may be proud of 
her common school system. Acadamies, colleges, and universities, have 
multiplied without precedent. Asylums, a thing unknown at the 
Opening of the century, now dot the land all over. The temperance 
movement has reached a high tide, with 500,000 women banded 
together for the suppression of the saloon. The American and the 
British Foreign Bible societies are scattering the word of God like the 
autumn leaves of the forest, in all lands. Asa rule the condition of the 
working classes has been greatly improved. Wages have arisen while 
food and clothing have been cheapened. : 

Women have been lifted up socially and financially. Avenues to 
business have been opened up and invite her to enter. Colleges and 
universities and even the professions have thrown open their doors. 
Of the 19,000 patents issued in the last fifty years, 600 were to women. 

Will the dawn of the 2oth century beanepoch? Are we approaching 
the shore of a new continent? Will the improvements of the coming 
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century surpass those ofthe past? Will the next.hundred years give us 
“ better food, finer clothing, softer beds, sounder sleep, and longer lives ” ? 
Will the rank and file follow the road their leaders have trodden and 
thus the human family occupy a higher plane? Or have we reached 
the boundaries? Have we exhausted the resources ofnature? Stupen- 
dous progress, but all our inventions dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the processes carried on in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Only God can produce the wonders of secretion growth, 
development, and reproduction in the plant, or the marvellous spinning 
jenny of the spider, by which out of her own bowels she spins and 
weaves webs of matchless beauty and perfection. 

I believe the future holds in store for us grander things for 
us than we have yet realised. We are now lighted and heated by 
sunlight stored away long ages ago in the form of coal in the bowels of 
the earth. In the long future those vast coalbeds may become 
exhausted. The day is not perhaps far distant when the coal will be 
burnt at the mouth of the pit and the electric current, generated by 
dynamos, carried to our great cities for heat and light. 

Telegraph, telephone, phonograph, spectroscope, microphone, 
micromutophone are words that have recently entered our vocabulary. 
Is it possible to frame in human speech the progress from 1800 to 1900? 


Not in vain the distance beckons forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the singing groves of change. 


In all this progress along every line how manifestly has God become 
a co-worker with man! ‘ They marvelled and glorified God which had 
given such power unto men.”’—Math. ix. 8. 
Yet I doubt not, thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the sun. 
Was the man inspired who uttered this prophecy, recorded in England 
in 1485? 
Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe, 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
Through hills man shall ride, 
And no horse nor ass be at his side. 
Iron in the water shall float, 
As easy as a wooden boat.” 
J. L. McCartney. 

















The Sceptical Spirit of Modern Toleration. 


“Tue natural history of toleration is one of the most complex of all 
topics, that engage either the reasoner or the ruler” writes Mr. John 
Morley. Contemiporary thinkers like Mr. Leslie Stephen and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, have appreciated the complexity of the problem—in 
so far as it involves manifold phases of human psychology and political 
science—but they have only touched on it occasionally and incidentally. 
Writers like Mr. Lecky and Mr. Andrew White have treated historically 
certain landmarks in freedom of intellectual investigation, but have not 
dealt very adequately with the political side of the matter. A careful 
examination of the processes, which have made toleration possible and 
practicable, may be of use in showing not only some still active ten- 
dencies of human thought and action, but also the permanency of 
some elements in human nature. At the outset of an inquiry into the 
causes of toleration, we are met with the time-worn discussion as to a 
causal connexion of toleration with scepticism. Which is cause and 
which effect ? Or are we to regard the simultaneous manifestations of 
each as concomitant variations ? 

The school of Buckle and Mill and its later representative Mr. Lecky 
have somewhat obscured the controversy by assuming that the tolerat- 
ing spirit implies an extremely conscious scepticism and indifference to 
religion. ‘Once take away the belief in exclusive salvation” they 
argue “and toleration is assured. Advocates of toleration are ipso facto 
sceptical.” This theory overstates the case at both ends. It assumes 
an over-elaborate train of reasoning on the part of the persecutors, and 
itneglects the noblest argument for toleration. I will deal with these 
two points separately. 

In the first place, then, the mass of men, even in the most devout 
ages, are not inclined to exercise their minds about the problems of the 
universe, simply because they are for the greater part of their lives 
occupied in earning their daily bread. At certain crises of their lives, 
however, they need some kind of philosophy, which will co-ordinate and 
rationalize their emotions and imaginations. Such things as the 
appeal to human veracity in law-courts, solemnization of marriage, 
bereavement and the fear of death, bring them momentarily face to face 
with the fundamental facts of human existence, and, as they have little 
time themselves to reflect upon the meaning of these facts, they’ leave 
the business of interprétation to a body of men, who in some respects 
combine the intellectual functions of lawyers and philosophers. 
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It is not in the nature of the average man to speculate, nor is it good 
that all should lead contemplative lives. As Goethe once said to 
Eckermann, the belief in a future life should never be so strong as to 
interfere with men’s normal and necessary activities. It should be 
almost sub-conscious. But the laity's acquiesence in the philosophy 
of life, formulated by the ministers of their religion, must not be rashly 
disturbed. Disputations on accepted truths, which are coloured with 
all the memories and forebodings of the great crises in human life, are 
naturally unwelcome to the majority of men. They have much 
emotional but usually very little intellectual energy left after the day’s 
toil; in religion, as in politics, the emotions and the imagination pre- 
dominate in the formation of public opinion. And the heretic—often 
lacking in tact and in a sense of proportion—is as offensive to the 
believer as one who should rudely tell him that his doctor was a quack 
and his solicitor a swindler. 

On the other hand toleration is necessarily a hard virtue for a priest. 
I forbear to lay great stress upon the old argument of the Hallam and 
Macaulay school as to the strength of vested interests, though it has a 
certain historical importance, because the priest must subsist somehow. 
Yet it is after all merely a secondary factor. But in the priest the 
emotional bias of the ordinary man has tenfold strength. By a natural 
process men who cling most to the instinct of veneration for the past 
and of enthusiastic obedience to present authority, are drawn to the 
priesthood. They are often the most lovable and the most human of 
their kind; but the very strength of conviction and inaccessibility to 
plain reasoning in certain matters makes real tolerance for them 
extremely difficult. They have often frankly claimed, especially in 
these days, that supernatural truths are bound up with the heart and 
not with the head. 

The psychology of this attitude has been most felicitously sketched 
by Emerson :—‘ Every new mind is a classification. But in all 
unbalanced minds the classification is idolised, passes for the end and 
not for a speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls of their system 
blend to their eye in the remote horizon within the walls of the universe 
. .. they cannot imagine how you aliens have any right to see . . . can 
see!” 

It is only fair to add that this has been still more the case with many 
heretics, in so far as they have hopelessly exaggerated a side-issue at 
the expense of the whole, nor have they usually advocated toleration for 
others—especially when themselves in power. 

Turning to the other side of the case, it is obviously absurd to classify 
all advocates of toleration as sceptics; for this would involve putting 
men like Socrates, Milton and Diderot into the same category as Pyrrho, 
Hobbes and Montaigne. The gist of the matter is stated very clearly 
by Mr. Morley :—*“ Toleration is (now) rooted among men of under- 
standing in the perception that the security for a living conscience is 
freedom not authority.” And this sentence is after all onlyan echo of 
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the “‘ Areopagitica.” One could hardly accuse Milton of advocating the 
root and branch destruction of contemporary persecution ; for indeed 
he defended elsewhere the persecution of Catholics. But he certainly 
did plead for the theoretical extension of free discussion from the region 
of politics to that of theology. 

To hold that toleration need not necessarily be sceptical is not 
equivalent to admitting that it has ever existed without a sceptical 
foundation. In an ideal society no opinions will be condemned without 
an exhaustive discussion of their merits; but as human nature is at 
present and always seems to have been constituted, men find no time 
for this; and, were one to traverse the country preaching the duty of 
patricide on evolutionary or other grounds (and it might be preached 
plausibly enough just like everything else) one would not meet with 
retorts either syllogistic or courteous. In fact the law would treat such 
an apostle as a disturber of the peace. Quite recently a magistrate 
declared that the sight of a lady publicly smoking a cigarette was cal- 
culated to have this effect. A perfect toleration could no doubt exist 
ina Spencerian millennium; but as yet we must reckon with our own 
kind, and men, as we know them, will not endure a really free discussion 
of matters they think all-important. 

Dr. Johnson explained this with his superlative common sense. ‘No, 
sir, every man will dispute with great good humour upon a subject in 
which he is not interested. I will dispute very calmly upon the pro- 
bability of another man’s son being hanged; but if aman zealously 
enforces the probability that my own son will be hanged I shall cer- 
tainly not be in a very good humour with him.” And later on 
“consider, sir, how should you like, though conscious of your inno- 
cence, to be tried before a jury for a capital crime once a week?” 

The function of theology in the crises of men’s lives, which I have 
before described, has its social as well as its individual activities. Hence 
the sanctions of law and government are clothed with theological vest- 
ments—being the outward and visible signs, that are needed by most 
men as symbols of an inward and invisible grace, that really possesses 
an intrinsic worth of its own. Man is at once an inveterate idealist and 
idolater. He cannot dispense with external trappings. 

Thus he comes to believe that the expression can only take one form 
and that this form is essential to the thing expressed. The symbol 
becomes to him the keystone of the social fabric. Such a thing cannot 
be a subject either for discussion or experiment. Its existence is an 
indubitable premiss from which all reasoning must start. Children 
must be taught that doubt of its existence is as insane as disbelief in 
the existence of an external world. A Socrates, who attempts to 
reason on such matters, must be treated as a dangerous lunatic, if not 
as a fiendish criminal. Much more then is a heretic who actually 
attacks that, by which all must stand or fall, to be treated as an 
anarchist and an enemy of the human race. 

Those, who like Dr. Creighton wish to dissociate toleration entirely 
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from scepticism, use very plausible arguments to prove (1) that 
persecution is entirely a thing of the past (2) that the religious toleration 
of our own times is in no way connected with indifference. 

Let us deal first with Dr. Creighton’s own view as expressed in his 
Hulsean lectures (1893-4). Of medieval persecution, with which he 
chiefly concerns himself, he writes: “‘ The infliction of punishment for 
erroneous opinions was adopted by the Church . . . . whenthe 
church accepted the responsibility of maintaining order in the com- 
munity ’’ and disappeared when “‘ society became conscious that there 
was an adequate basis for the maintenance of political society on those 
principles of right and wrong, which were universally recognised by its 
citizens apart from their position as members of any religious organiza- 
tion.” Of a similar kind are arguments popular with modern 
Protestantism to the effect that opinions have but little influence on 
conduct, that the spheres of Church and State nowhere coincide and 
that public bodies should necessarily be undenominational. Cromwell’s 
rejection of denominational tests for his army is often cited to illustrate 
this, but I shall discuss his action a little further on. 

Now such a severance of the temporal and spiritual is, as Sir James 
Stephens pointed out, very unreal. As reasonably, he thought, could 
one separate theory and practice. Ifa christian community were really 
convinced that it could ascertain the divine will on any given subject 
as easily as it can discover the will of a majority in its governing assembly, 
surely it would desire to act upon it. 

The attitude of mind, which sanctions such a severance, is really one 
of what I call implicit scepticism i.e. an inclination to believe that 
human problems must be decided on their own merits and without any 
immediate reference to other worldly sanctions. Let us take the 
attitude of Cromwell as an instance. Mr. Gardiner’s version of it is 
this: ‘‘ To beat the king, the best officers were needed and how was he 
to get them if he was compelled to reject this man as an Independent 
and the other man as a Baptist? For the theory of toleration he cared 
little. An Episcopalian wastohim . . . . an enemyof Parliament 
and of God; but amongst those who were the king’s enemies his choice 
must be free.” 

Now this interesting train of ‘thought would never have been 
suggested to Cromwell’s mind, had he lived as an East Anglian Squire 
all his days. The exigencies of the situation developed a latent 
scepticism in regard to the claims of religious bodies, of which he was 
barely conscious. 

Such scepticism generally becomes explicit after toleration has been 
established, but hardly ever before, as any student of history will 
probably admit. Toleration is in the first instance forced upon men 
by the necessities of political compromise and tolerance (i.e. the non- 
political acquiescence of society in religious diversities) is its ordinary 
and natural outcome. 

Another line of argument may be taken up by those who believe 
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strongly in modern progress.* They will maintain that modern 
tolerance is not exclusively religious, but part of a wider feeling in 
favour of free speech. Our generation is much more cosmopolitan in 
its interests, it has much more intellectual curiosity, its democratic 
institutions and the growth of the press necessitate a larger freedom of 
discussion. Any kind of blasphemy, they will rightly urge, must be 
punished, since it is a verbal breach of the peace and almost constitutes 
an appeal to physical force. But there is a genuine belief (as 
Mr. Stephens has phrased it) in the justification of intellectual as of 
political revolutions by success, in the maxim “ Magna est veritas et 
praevalebit.” 

There is much truth in this contention and I believe that many new 
habits of thought and discussion tend very much in thisdirection. But, 
for all that, human nature does not greatly change and, as Mr. Balfour 
has recently told us, freedom of speech is limited by human nature. 

The modern state may no longer attempt to punish a citizen’s 
possible opinions, but it will still severely punish the expression of them. 

In France and Italy the Staté attempts to suppress the open co-opera- 
tion of religious bodies, in Spain the Bishops are urging the extirpation 
of Freemasons, across the Atlantic the Mormons have been stringently 
repressed and in England legal penalties are enforced against Christian 
Scientists. ‘‘ Conscientious scruples” cannot excuse crimes against 
the State or Society at large. We should not all of us subscribe to the 
wisdom of the most recent legislation on vaccination. Our own country 
is probably one of the most tolerant in the world. Yet what measure 
of tolerance has been extended to Pro-Boer meetings by the mass of 
Englishmen and what sort of discouragement to violence have the 
people at large had from the powers that be ? 

The Pro-Boers are treated much as Dr. Priestly was treated in the 
last century. But the secularist lecturers of our own day gain a very 
fair hearing and their meetings are rarely interrupted. The violence 
of the clerical and anti-clerical parties on the Continent seems inconsis- 
tent with the existence of a widespread scepticism, but in reality it is 
only another symptom of it. The clerical parties in France and Italy 
merely represent a strong political opposition and many of their fore- 
most supporters are avowedly not strong believers. In many cases 
their action amounts to actual conspiracy against the existing form of 
Government. Hence they are regarded in those countries much as the 
extreme Irish Nationalists were at one time regarded in England. But 
the practical exclusion of religion from European politics is well 
illustrated by the recent non-participation of the Pope in the Peace 
Conference at the Hague and by the established paramountcy in 
Continental States of citizenship as compared with membership of any 
religious body. Even in a homogeneously clerical State like Belgium 
the catholic universities are supported by voluntary contributions. 

It may finally be objected that the sanctions of government are no 
longer avowedly religious, because modern men have become stolid and 
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unimaginative. On the contrary, I believe that modern democracies 
are more strongly swayed in politics by appeals to the imagination than 
the communities of past times and that Statesmen use this leverage 
more consciously and on a larger scale than before. In America 
politicians use more rhetorical and sentimental language every year and 
the same tendency is apparent in Europe. The Jubilee procession of 
1897 and the coronation of Queen Wilhelmina in 1898 aroused extra- 
ordinary outbursts of enthusiasm in/ nations conventionally considered 
more phlegmatic than the Latin or the Slav peoples. 

On all these grounds it seems probable that modern tolera- 
tion is intimately bound up with the sceptical spirit, and that there is 
some historical continuity in the process. 

The primitive tribe and the ancient city State were theocracies pure 
and simple ; even the Greek city was a “ parochial Sinai.” To some 
extent Christianity reinforced the Stoic philosophy in revolting against 
this and set up the individual conscience as the supreme arbiter for 
men. It substituted an otherworldly jurisdiction for that of the State. 
‘ My kingdom is not of this world” is the keynote of Christ’s teaching. 
The partial success of this new idea is seen in the birth of the Papacy, 
as it were, out of the rib of the Empire. The imperial and papal 
urisdictio ns had many points of contact, but they were far from coin- 
ciding. The attempted revivals of a Judaic theocracy under Calvin 
and of a Roman theocracy under Henry VIII and the German 
Protestants were in course of time diverted into purely political channels, 
and in the 17th and 18th centuries the State came to emphasize the 
merely legal aspect of religious conformity. 

The genuinely religious energies of the Reformation movement 
were ultimately absorbed in laying the foundations of modern 
democracy on the principle of the congregational unit in England, 
Scotland and France and in exalting the authority of the magistrate at 
the expense of the priestly office in the North German and Scandinavian 
countries. The net result was that most of these States in the 17th 
and 18th centuries emphasized the merely legal aspect of religious 
conformity and endowed their churches with the idea of thus economiz- 
ing their expenditure on police. 

The establishment of a religiously neutral commonwealth across the 
Atlantic by the Federation Act of 1783 and the subjection of the Church 
to the State in France by Napoleon I marked a new era. In the 
English speaking world of to-day (with the present exception of 
England) the churches are voluntary organizations entirely separate 
from the State, and in Continental Europe Napoleon I’s policy has 
been almost universally carried out. An impartial view of the history 
of European civilisation seems to justify the belief that the theocratic 
ideas and ideals of the State are doomed to extinction and on the 
other hand that men will more and more come to recognise the 
intrinsic sanctity of human rights and duties. 

E. S. P. HayNeEs. 




















Paris and its Exhibition 
BY ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


I was one of a party of four, who started,on May 3oth, to visit the 
Paris Exhibition. We left somewhat in fear and trembling, because of 
sundry unpleasant stories which had reached us of the treatment we 
might receive in the French capital. Tales were rife ofextortionate, and 
impertinent cabmen, of rude remarks from passers-by in the streets, of 
efforts to put the English, generally, in a tight place. Worst of all, 
it was said that an Englishwoman, travelling in an omnibus, made a 
chance remark to her companion about the war in South Africa, where- 
upon a gentleman and his wife, sitting opposite to her, stopped the 
vehicle to get out, and as the man alighted, he spat in the English 
woman’s face. Now English people do not like such treatment. 
But I would put on record, at once, that so far as my experience went, 
these were all idle tales. Nowhere have I met more polite and cour- 
teous drivers than in Paris. We never had the slightest difficulty in 
getting a fiacre, and we were staying near the Trocadero, in Rue Long 
Champs, a long way from the Theatres, and the centre of the City. We 
never had a dispute as to fares; instead, an invariable and hearty 
‘“‘Mercie Madame,” when the coins were tendered. Every official we 
met, was ready to give us information in a gracious manner, politeness 
seemed to abound onevery hand. Such was our happy experience. 
But I cannot say I should have been surprised if some of the com- 
patriots I saw in Paris, had had harder measure meted out to them. I 
wondered then,—I have often wondered when travelling abroad, where 
some of the English people lived when they were at home: their 
manners and demeanour and conversation made one blush for them. 
We never see such people in England. The nearest approach I have 
met was at a Scotch Hydropathic establishment, where the company 
was by no means entirely Scotch. And against the problematical 
rudeness of the French, I can match this true story of an American, 
who was staying in the same pension as we were. He arrived back 
from some entertainment long after midnight, when, by law, the 
ordinary cab-fares are almost doubled, alighted, rang the bell, and on 
the door being opened, handed the driver about three quarters of the 
day fare, then rushed in, and banged the door behind him. Noamount 
of ringing on the driver’s part procured any response. The story must 
have spread with great rapidity, for next time the American wanted a 
cab, no one would take him when it was found who had called the 
vehicle. 
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Certainly if there has been discourtesy, it has not been all on one 
side. 

As for the Exhibition, it is safe to say that no nation but the French 
could have conceived it or carried it out. But it is too large. As 
everyone knows there are three distinct parts,—the Champs de Mars, 
entered from the Trocadero,—the Esplanade des Invalides,—and the 
Champs Elysées, any one of which is as large as an ordinary Exhibition. 
Scattered about between the Exhibition buildings, are the river, 
several streets, and a large block of houses, all worked into the general 
plan with consummate skill. The electric railway and the “ Trottoir 
Roulante’ are supposed to be invaluable aids to locomotion, but we 
did not find them so. To begin with, the stations are too few and far 
between, and to reach either from the Trocadero,—the gate by which 
we generally entered,—means a long walk. Both, when reached, 
describe a circle round the blocks of houses, and past the backs of 
numerous restaurants and side shows, and afford a grand prospect of 
what may be called the internal economy of the Exhibition, such as 
the toilettes of the inhabitants of the houses, and of the restaurant 
waiters, together with the kitchens of the restaurants, and the extremely 
undressed cooks. Add to these sights heaps of packing cases, a fine 
smell of machinery oil, and the general refuse from such a huge mass 
of building, and some idea may be formed of the view from these much 
vaunted means of communication. Besides, there is real danger in 
getting on and off the rolling platform for elderly folk. We heard of a 
gentleman who fell and broke his arm when he stepped off, and of 
more than one lady who sprained her wrist, clutching at the posts set 
up to aid ascent and descent. It was quite a common occurence to 
arrive upon the platform on your knees, or to stagger about so wildly, 
that a fall was only avoided by the active intervention of some one 
already arrived. On the electric railway these dangers were lacking, 
but it travelled at sucha rate, that you had to hold on to the seats 
to avoid being blown of by the gusts of wind the train created. There 
were light Bath chairs to be had but the charges seemed very high, 
and the men’s watches had a knack of going very much faster than the 
hirers’. Besides there were so many steps, that a chair was soon found 
an unsatisfactory mode of conveyance. There remained but to walk, 
and Oh! the fatigue of it, enough to spoil the most interesting sight, 
and make one sigh for a more condensed spectacle. It is a wise 
saying that enough is as good as a feast. And there really was a good 
deal in what I saw of the Paris Exhibition which no one would have 
missed had it not been there: especially was this true of the Side 
Shows. 

We heard a great deal of the Palais de Costumes for instance, and 
found it after a long hunt, and a weary walk. The first two or three 
groups of figures in glass boxes, representing ancient Gauls, Romans, 
&c., were good enough, but thereafter it degenerated into a second-rate 
Madame Tussauds, ending up with a display of models from a 
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fashionable dressmaker. Another fraud was located in a large and 
curious building near the Palais Maritime, and the Schneider Pavilion. 
After all the high sounding description, it turned out to contain nothing 
more than the very mild panorama of our youth, portions of which 
the spectator moved in front of, and other portions of which moved in 
front of thespectator. And, once again I failed to find much of interest 
in the Palais de L’Optic, where the entertainment consisted chiefly of 
electrical displays, cut up into very small fragments, and exhibited in 
very small rooms, from one to another of which, visitors were driven 
like herds of cattle. A large telescope, through which no one was 
allowed to look, and some photographs of the moon were thrown in 
It cost from one to two francs to enter any of these shows, and there 
were dozens more scattered about the grounds. From the specimens I 
saw, I am not surprised to learn that many of them are in difficulties 
and their shares very greatly depreciated. 

The sculpture and picture galleries are near the Place de la Concorde. 
I forget how many acres they cover, but they would certainly extend 
over several good-sized fields. The catalogue costs three francs 
and is as large as a gazetteer, so we declined it, time being limited 
and just walked through waiting for something to catch the eye. What 
caught it first was Benjamin Constant’s magnificent portrait of the 
Queen. The little great lady seated on a huge gilt chair of state, with 
her crown on her head and the Garter across her shoulder, little she 
was of a surety, and bowed with years, yet the impression of her 
personal power dominated every detail of the picture. It was not the 
diadem, and jewels, and fine dress and gilt chair you looked at, but 
Victoria, Queen and Empress, whose marvellous personality rose above 
all her surroundings. After that all the rest of the pictures seemed 
insipid. We came upon several eminently French types of art. A lady 
in her bath, another just risen from her couch, sitting, literally half 
clothed, before a looking glass, doing her hair, and such like. But on 
the whole the galleries were more interesting than the pictures, every 
nation having adopted such style of decoration as it liked, in its own © 
particular portion. The English section was poor, there being few, if 
any well-known paintings, and only one or two great artists represented, 
so far as I saw. We spent three hours in these galleries, but the water 
colours, pastels and engravings up-stairs we left for another day, which 
never came. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting part of the Exhibition is the street 
of nations, running along one bank of the river. And to English 
people I venture to suggest the English Manor House as the most 
interesting of the buildings. But if a foreigner, of whatever nationality, 
takes this for the model of an English dwelling house of the present 
time, he will be woefully disappointed when he crosses the Channel. 
It is a copy of a seventeenth century residence, near, I believe, Bath, 
furnished with old oak and Chippendale, and pictures by Romney, 
Lawrence, and Reynolds. Upstairs the rooms are wainscotted, and the 
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beds four posters. This is a house of yesterday, not of to-day. The 
bona fide policeman outside the door was its link with the twentieth 
century. It did our British hearts good to see him. The Manor House 
is dwarfed and diminished by the Hungarian and Belgian pavilions on 
either side of it. The latter especially, presents a fine appearance to 
the casual observer. This is what one guide book says about it. 

“Externally it is in the Flemish style, and reproduces the best 
portions of some of the more celebrated Town Halls and Municipal 
buildings of Belgium. The central tower is an exact reproduction of 
that of the Hotel de Ville at Oudenarde, whose architect, Jan Pede, 
has been called the Benvenuto Cellini of stone, for by no other artist has 
the hardest of materials been rendered so delicate and lace like. 

I may, perhaps, remark here that the exhibition is the apotheosis of 
plaster and canvass. Doubtless the illusion is perfect as long as it 
lasts. But of the entrance to, I believe, this very Belgian Pavilion 
may be said, as did Antony, of Cesar’s mantle,— 

‘See what a rent the envious tourist made.” 

For in the steps leading to the entrance door, and along what looked 
like an elaborately carved balustrade, might be seen numerous little 
round holes, where umbrellas and sticks had been poked through by 
curious sightseers. On the other side of the river, there were still 
pavilions in course of erection when we were there, which showed how 
lathe and plaster erections were built up. But, as I have said, the 
general effect was excellent. The Exhibition was not intended to last 
a lifetime, and French genius had transfigured the commonest 
materials. 

The finest and most artistic structure was that of Italy, one of the 
poorest countries in Europe. Over and about it hung a suggestion 
of St. Mark’s and the Doge's palace, though no one could call it a copy 
of either. Its contents, chiefly glass and pottery ware, were as elegant 
as they were cheap, and that the public thought them so was evident 
from the rows of order cards hanging in long strings from many of the 
examples. Next to Italy, in interest, I should rank Norway with its 
artisticallyarranged nets overhead, and its relics of Nansen all round, 
not to speak of white Polar bears in odd corners. The Greek Pavilion 
seemed occupied by a restaurant, so we did not go inside. Under all 
this street of nations are restaurants, called apparently after the 
nations above them. We lunched at the Belgian Restaurant, where 
the portions are certainly not enough for two, and where a band of 
musicians, dressed in Spanish costume, made such a noise as to quite 
drown the strife of tongues. After each piece, one of the musicians 
came round to collect from the long-suffering audience. As these 
visits were frequent, it was fortunate that copper coins seem to 
satisfy the collector. I thought the lunch would have tasted better 
without the band, as the restaurant was small, while the noise was 
great. 

It would not do to leave the street of nations without a word about 
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the gigantic conservatories on the opposite bank of the river. If they 
had not been so warm, they would have been among the pleasantest 
spots in the Exhibition. As it was, they were among the most 
charming. Two enormous glass-houses, which must surely beat the 
record, are reserved, one for foreign, one for home exhibits. The latter 
is arranged quite in novel style. The whole floor is laid on tin beds, 
each filled with a different flower. The first time I found it out, it was 
in a state of chaos, under the hands of hundreds of laborers, who had 
taken away the perished plants, and were preparing the beds for fresh 
ones. On my second visit, the fresh ones had arrived. Splendid 
orchids of every kind, rose trees without number, lilies of every hue, 
spireas in endless variety, many others unknown to me by name, but 
lovely in coloring and profusion of bloom, all growing as it were in a 
garden, with grass borders to the beds, and gravel paths between. 
French skill had again produced a spectacle. 

We penetrated into two nooks of the Exhibition—the Swiss Village, 
which we knew at a glance, and the Breton Village, whose name and 
title we only discovered afterwards. The latter is the most interesting, 
because the least known. We were hunting for teas when we came 
upon its restaurant. As we plied our spoons, we noticed our surround- 
ings were strange, and proceeded to explore. The best commentary on 
our observations is to advise any succeeding traveller to go and do 
likewise. The Swiss Village—a long distance away—is spoilt by the 
big wheel, which completely dominates it. When we turned our backs 
on the wheel, and were not particular about the height of the 
mountains or the attitude of the snow patches, we might imagine we 
had strayed into a country uncommonly like Switzerland. And this 
country had the advantage of having its attractions close together. 
Tell’s Chapel was reflected in a lake, at one end of which were a mistal 
for cows from Canton Grissons, a mill and mill-stream, and winding 
mountain paths. Across the road were historic houses, all round little 
shops,—then,—alas ! the prosaic big wheel. Indeed, the big wheel and 
the Eiffel Tower were everywhere. 

When we arrived, they were about the only finished things in the 
Exhibition. The electrical department wasalmost empty, the fountains 
of the Chateau d’Eau refused to work. M. Schneider was still build- 
ing a place for his big guns, ropes were stretched across the entrances to 
many of the pavilions, at one or two workmen were only applying the 
plaster to the bare canvas. In several places, exhibitors were still un- 
packing. The Boer Pavilion was opened while we were in Paris, and 
next day we saw Oom Paul’s bust crowded with wreaths of laurel by 
enthusiastic French admirers. The effect was funny. At Vincennes 
things were so unready we thought it waste of time to go there. This 
it must be remembered, was two months after the Exhibition was 
opened. " 

“Ah! Madame!” cried a French lady of my acquaintance, with 
whom I was talking, ‘“‘ what would you? We cannot be punctual: if 
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we only could, things would be very different with us, but we are always 
behind hand.” And certainly the meals at our boarding house—to 
quote a very homely instance—bore testimony to the truth of her words. 

We found, however, considerable comfort in our observations on this 
head, for we felt sure that if it ever came to a war with France, we 
should be more than half way across the channel before they got started. 

Of course we, mere passing tourists, could not penetrate beneath the 
surface of events, but we were certainly surprised to find that so many 
French seemed ashamed of their present President. ‘Ha! he is so 
bourgeois! He has no dignity, no style!” we heard more than once. 

‘“‘ Which President have you liked best, Faure?” one of our party 
enquired. 

“Non, non, Carnot. He was genttl,” came the reply. 

We met M. Loubet one day in the Exhibition, but did not know we 
had encountered anything beyond half-a-dozen very ordinary elderly 
men shuffling along, until a tail of policemen made us fancy there must 
be more in it than met the eye, and we asked if anyone remarkable was 
passing. 

Yet when all is said and done the French Exhibition will be one of 
the sights of the century, a sight to see certainly, and probably a sight 
much better worth seeing, at its end, than at its beginning, anyway a 
sight which will always bring credit to our lively and artistic neigh- 
bours. 














Condition and Prospects of the Northern Hind. 


THE welfare and woes of the “working man” give occasion for 
innumerable ameliorative proposals, piously expressed but generally 
impotent and platitudinous. Palliatives and panaceas in plenty have 
been propounded for the quieting of the prolitariat, but never an earnest 
effort for their mental and economic emancipation. Any visible alter- 
ations in the social arrangements peculiar to the industrial classes have 
hitherto been that of locality and seldom or never of condition. And 
there are no substantial reasons to suppose that the privileged and 
parasitic classes desire to have it otherwise. 

Rural depopulation increases Urban afflictions with disorderly con- 
gestion, physical inferiority, the dangers of destitution, and, ultimately, 
national deterioration and disaster. Well may we suspect, what 
history confirms, that land to hastening ills a prey where the bulk of 
the population abandon the certainty of agricultural pursuits for the 
specious allurements of commercial speculations, joint stock jugglery, 
and filibustering activity in foreign exploitation. Everywhere these 
influences are receiving extraordinary encouragement, and are especially 
commendable to the thrifty Scot who, in the prospective spoliation 
imagines an opportunity to improve his circumstances. It is matter of 
common observation, that by character and condition, the aspiring 
North Briton hopes to escape domestic destitution by a generous appro- 
priation of his neighbour's substance. The results are sufficient to 
recall the causes which demoralised the nations of antiquity and 
destroyed the semi-civilizations of anterior ages. Internal reforms and 
improvements are despised and neglected in the transitory dream of 
foreign dominion. Instead of applying their intelligent activity to the 
rectification of social abuses and the development of the industries 
peculiar to their country, the Scottish people are seduced by the 
meretricious allurements of prospective wealth, entertaining extravagant 
delusions about the national superiority in the gentle art of racialexter- 
mination. And the instinct is hereditary. 

For many centuries the northern people harried each other unmerci- 
fully ; supplementing the domestic produce ‘by successfully raiding the 
Subjects of adjacent clanships. Cattle lifting was considered a highly 
respectable employment warranting a prayerful request to deity to 
ensure the victory with increaseof victims. From the summits of Cape 
Wrath to the shores of the Solway, Scotland, for a long period of years, 
was a wilderness of rude disorder and the theatre of innumerable trage- 
dies involving exterminating slaughter and unmentionable suffering. 
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“‘ Kettrin””’ and Moss-trooper, in these turbulent times, devoured and 
devastated without discrimination, finding a pleasant pastime and 
profitable pursuit in unlimited murder and marauding. Sharing their 
booty with thieves in authority they received protection and encourage- 
ment from those whose plain duty was the suppression of disorder 
accompanying the nocturnal activity of these gentle cut-throats. The 
national disaster at Culloden interrupted those favourite diversions and 
ultimately suppressed the ruffianly rambles of the frolicsome freebooters. 
But the spirits of the fathers andthe past have been wonderfully pre- 
served in the instincts of those descendants whose veins have escaped the 
refining dilution of foreign blood. When it is recalled that the 
influences of civilization have been only spreading and possible in 
Scotland in the later decades of the nineteenth Century it is scarcely 
surprising that the North Briton is only emerging from barbarism and 
secking escape from the social shambles of his sires and the Centuries— 
supressing the sanguinary customs of a predatory ancestry. 

The sins of the fathers do occasionally visit the children, and the 
shadows of savagery still darken the vision of the thrifty souled Scot. 
North Britain has been reclaimed from actual barbarism by the slow 
processes of permeation; and the old time lust of blood still remains, 
being only denied indulgence by the impracticability of the pursuits, 
and somewhat restrained by attendant and possible dangers. Past and 
present have conspired to produce impossible social and economic con- 
ditions, and by the abundance of confusion the prospective Horoscope 
of the Scot may not be cast with the finality of absolute certainty. 
Popular fallacies are well preserved in the Northern latitudes, while 
venerable abuses are demanding that immediate and direct attention 
which, unfortunately, there is little likelihood of their receiving for 
some considerable time to come. Yet there are grave reasons why some 
substantial instalment of truly remedial reforms should immediately be 
applied. Delay in this, as in much beside may be dangerous and 
increasingly disastrous. 

The persistent problems of the times are well developed in their more 
serious and alarming aspects, while they are steadily gaining in acute- 
ness by reason of the increase in modern activity. In Country and 
City the same unfortunate and unfavourable conditions of existence 
prevail—enormous wealth and abject grinding poverty; enforced 
idleness and the extravagant indolence of parasitic privilege ; starving 
sweated slavery and insensate luxuriance ; absolute domination of pro- 
perty and fathomless destitution, degradation, and despair. Cause and 
effect re-act in certain and rapid succession, and while steady depopula- 
tion of the rural districts gives increase to malodorous slumland, so does 
the wealth and waste employed in the indulgence of the few ensure the 
starvation of the many and the perpetuation of unnecessary poverty. 
But chaos may come again, and then woe be to those responsible for 
the horrible depravity of a social system without a single redeeming 
quality or justifiable excuse. Should capitalistic excesses and abuses 
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pass entirely beyond the limitation of human endurance the money 
mongering fraternity may expect scant sympathy from the seared and 
withered hearts of those who meantime, by compulsion, obey their 
behests. Humanity has been grievously outraged, and the sentient soul 
soured beyond redemption by wearing the livery of want and woe. 
Ignorance is rooted, while depravity prevails in extent to baffle the 
extravagance of description. Injustice, naked and unashamed, stalks 
through the land and many existent evils are of such a horrible 
description as to defy the suspicion of exaggeration. Mentally and 
physically the proletarian Scot is persistently subjected to influences 
that ensure mental stagnation and physical degeneration ; the environ. 
ment is contaminated and degrading and if the existent conditions are 
deplorable the future gives no great promise of substantial reconstruc- 
tion. Hitherto the fates have dowered the stalwart sons of Caledonia 
with many unpropitious qualities, nor do they yet seem to have done 
their worst. Many observant and responsible authorities assert that in 
the wilds and city slums of Scotland will be found herding together in 
more than brutal ferocity a horde of man-shaped creatures entirely 
beyond the pale of intelligent, reasoning, and responsible humanity. 
There are degrees in the deeps of ignorance, but even the partial 
observer, with the necessary acumen and accuracy of observation, will, 
perforce, be constrained to admit that a large proportion of people may 
be shaped in the semblance of mankind and still through life remain 
miserable, meagrely instructed, unenlightened creatures, shambling 
along to the pauper’s portion and the prison cell. So tyrannous is 
heredity and custom that even with improved conditions seldom indeed 
do the children of the people within a certain limitation have the early 
choice or inclination to instruct their intellects; greatly preferring the 
gossip of the gutter and a wordy discussion of the vagaries peculiar to 
the football field. Intellectual recreation is beyond their dwarfed 
intelligence, and never an attraction will they find in the birth of a new 
and beautiful ideal; while any attempt at sustained and concentrated 
thought will strain the reason beyond endurance. The majority of 
middle class Caledonians are by no means endowed with superior 
intelligence, while there is reason to suspect that the masses of the 
mutable mob are mentally below the intelligence of many domestic ani- 
mals which a flattering fiction stigmatises as inferior. Yet Scottish senti- 
ment assumes a general superiority, affecting to believe that the ‘‘ Land 
O’Cakes”’ scintillates as the brightest jewel in the Imperial Diadem. 
National pride and personal vanity may not be the peculiar and par- 
ticular portion of the Scots alone, but certainly they can “ tootle their 
trumpets ’’ sufficiently well to have no occasion to prayerfully invite the 
deity to “give them a guidconceit of themselves.” They are particularly 
well endowed with egotistic esteem ; and so skilfully do they employ the 
language of flattery in self gratulation and personal adoration as to 
suggest the suspicion that modesty is not accounted a commendable 
virtue with the cautious Caledonian. 
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Antediluvian ancestry is another system of mystical amusement some- 
what peculiar to the Northern races. National antiquity and royal 
lineage are the hoary heritages of the greatly privileged and patriotic 
Caledonians, generously including the landless loon and beggar’s brat. 
With such especial prerogatives and divine dispensation the mysti- 
fied mountaineers may well consider their country to form the keystone 
of the Universe and the Crown of Empire. Recipients of unrivalled 
favours direct from deity, there are no satisfactory reasons advanced to 
discredit their mighty origin and divine descent ; so none, with safety, 
may resist the Scottish claims that to unsympathetic southrons appear 
ridiculous and absurd. Reading their titles sure to mansions in the sky 
they yet show an extraordinary attachment to increase of territory on 
the earth; due doubtless to their holding the heavenly commission to 
exterminate the heathen, at the same time taking possession of their 
worldly wealth, wherever and whenever available. Scotland figures 
largely in their disputations on Imperial greatness while their tongues 
will lovingly and lyingly expatiate on the spectral splendours of “ Puir 
Auld Scotland.” And these fallacies are by no means accidental and 
temporary, but rooted and matured. The shadow of superiority is not 
the vapoury emanation of any transitory ebullition of vanity but an 
established delusion maintained and fostered by interested deception, 
and the egotism of ignorance that defies disenchantment. 

In infancy the youth is taught, and from the cradle to the grave re- 
tains, the fluttering conceit of national omniscience and omnipotence. 
Even the vagrant children of misery, whose portion is degradation and 
dishonour, are flippantly familiar with the interesting information that 
the God of Battles is fighting in the Scottish vanguard. At the soul 
stirring strategy of any such alliance they become extravagant with 
mirthless jubilation, while those of a riper age afford the excellent 
example of delirium in drink. Despite abundant evidence to the 
contrary the fallacy prevails that to Scottish intrepidity and by reason 
of this unusual and blood-thirsty alliance the Imperial arms are un- 
conquerable and invincible. Carnage and conquest have been scattered 
abroad with unwonted liberality in the extension of an Empire upon 
which the sun never sets. ‘‘ Imperialism, and dama the Democracy” 
is the pious, popular, patriotic, but sadly plebeian ejaculation, shrill 
and shrewish in the grog shop and shrieking from the gutter. Poverty 
in the garb of “‘ shabby genteel” and miserable destitution in the livery 
of want and woe are equally elated and boastfully abusive in the 
announcement of personal superiority and national supremacy and suc- 
cess in the truly-noble and elevating debaucheries of raid and 
rapine, slaughter and spoliation, mutilation and murder. They are 
equally assertive that the world in general applauds the Scottish 
quartering in the Imperial Standard as the emblem and ensign of 
divinely endowed superiority. National responsibilities towards the 
“heathen and subject races ” occasion much anxiety and turbulence of 
thought, necessitating the subscription sheet and shibboleth. In accord- 
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ance with the ethics of imperial expansion the missionary is commisioned 
abroad, as agent in advance, to gain a conquest to Christianity in the 
acquisition of increase of territory to the Imperial possessions. 

The national lack of humour prevents a saving appreciation of the 
ludicrous pretensions of missionary assumption and enterprize in the 
foreign field. On the principle that sauce for the goose should be sauce 
for the gander, these pioneers of commercial “ enlightenment ” might 
very advantageously be restricted to their native slumlands. There 
may well exist, however, a general perception that no missionary 
illumination could possibly penetrate the social environment and mental 
mists pervading these “‘ salubrious shambles ”’ plethoric with patriots in 
bestial bondage and intellectual darkness. There need be no delusion 
regarding the inferiority, in every part and particular of the slum-bred 
Scot to the most carnivorous cannibal that ever supped on missionary 
soup. ‘‘ Benighted heathens” in foreign lands afford great oppor- 
tunity to Scottish womanhood—or as some will say, old women of both 
sexes—for much slander and sentimentality, the discussion of matri- 
monial prospects in the marriage market and a general gossip that has 
little acquaintance with civilisation and less with truth. “ Cannibalism,” 
by contemplation, gives entertainment and exhaustive suspiration to 
disconsolate damsels of uncertain—certainly unpublished years. To 
pertness, forgiven for its youthful flavour, and to unlovely impertinence 
of an older growth the mastication of missionaries and redemption of 
the heathen, when flirtation flags and scandal is exhausted, excuse the 
rehearsal of wicked stories and amorous anecdotes to the assembled 
‘“‘endeavourers.”” Some opportunity may also be afforded to rusty- 
robed sanctimoniousness to advertise the existence of mole-eyed 
mediocrity and the machinations of mendacity. But never a whisper 
from saintly lips in denunciation of the interests and individuals who 
occasion and create the more dreadful horrors of urban depravity and 
rural degradation: of. factory discomforts and sweated slavery; the 
wantonness of wealth and the appalling weakness of want. Abnega- 
tion of self-interest is the touch-stone of speculative sincerity and tried 
by that test aristocratic interference and solicitude are distinctly dis- 
creditable, as they are everywhere being discredited. 

The admission may be painful, even humiliating, but the fact remains 
that the sorry stuff supplied to the Scot, adolescent and adult, in the guise 
of a spiritual sustenance and social enlightenment has a remarkable re- 
semblance to systematised deception fruitful with fraud. The results 
are truly deplorable. Sycophantic and servile to social superiors from 
whom some advantages may be expected, they are equally ready to 
apply indignities and brutal severities to the unfortunate victims of 
their evil influence. Entirely unsympathetic to the sufferings they may 
occasion, they enjoy the laceration, of nobler natures and mental 
superiority. Modern conditions have created a multitude of miscreants 
whose ambitions are directed to the development of the old time tribal 
thieving in the National and Imperial brigandage that presently pre-. 
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vails. Meantime, might is right with the people most interested in the 
domestic development of social and economic conditions. They simply 
decline the consideration of solid matters of moment, being more in- 
terested in the rhetorical extravagances of meretricious politicians who 
thrive by disorder and wallow in deception. 

There is a general concensus of intelligent opinion that in education 
alone is the hope of the future—education and mental training well 
calculated to produce an intelligent, reasoning and civilised community. 
Unfortunately for the hope the greater proportion of the people do not 
by any means recognise their responsibilities to the rising and prospec; 
tive generations. Uneducated themselves they have little intelligent 
interest and appreciation of the future possibilities and prospects of 
posterity. Possessed by the intolerable selfishness of stupidity, they 
escape any qualms of conscience for sacrificing the interests of their 
offspring in the dominating struggle for existence. 

There is a wealth of wordy nonsense floating around the trials and 
tribulations of the ‘working man” while innumerable political Pandoras 
are industriously adding to the original stock. Social injustice upon 
whomsoever perpetrated is deserving of attention, and sociologists have 
every sympathy with the helots whose grievances are many while their 
aspirations are entirely commendable ; deserving encouragement and 
promotion. Unfortunately, however, in many directions the attitude 
of the proletariat to progressive movements for intellectual and social 
emancipation is distinctly discouraging. Their general disregard for 
the common weal is well shown in their disinclination to take advantage 
of the available opportunities for the education of their children. In 
this particular they would shamefully shirk their responsibilities and 
obligations, even peevishly complaining of hardship where there should 
be found a pleasure and a delight. The reasons are discreditable. 
Recognising their children as the convenient gleaners of stray coppers, 
education would be denied that the parent pair might have the where- 
withal to ensure their welcome at the grog shop. Many worthy parents 
will pathetically whine and whimper of injustice done by the necessities 
of compulsory education that withdraw their immature and illclad 
offspring from the slavery of field and factory. They are resourceful in 
excuses, rejoiced by any successful evasion of the necessary compulsion 
and wilfully criminal in every instance and particular; being greedy 
of the paltry pittance gained at the expense of their children in health 
and the irreparable mental, moral, and social degradation. 

In the rural districts there exist no labour organisations for effective 
defensive or offensive operations in the interests of the workers. In the 
towns and larger industrial centres, however, there have been established 
the Trades Unions whose deliberations are widely, somewhat bombasti- 
cally, advertised as the parliaments of the people. With certain limita- 
tions, and under other circumstances, these may, in time, become of 
some real value to the proletariat but meantime, unfortunately, tneir 

methods have seldom commended themselves to the sympathetic support 
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of the general community. Not infrequently the turgidity of their 
dialectics distorts their aspirations, arouses suspicions, and renders the 
theme of their deliberations not always intelligible. If success can be 
accepted as any real indication of ability our worthy Trades Unionists 
have small occasion for boastfulness. Labour leaders have hitherto 
been entrusted with the confidence of popular representation in 
homeopathic doses. And there have been given substantial causes of 
distrust. Practices of the past are not always forgotten, while experi- 
ence is emphatic that glibness of tongue with shrillness of utterance 
are not always the certain and unfailing attendants of intelligence of 
intention and sincerity of purpose. Even the muddle headed mob at 
times has unpleasant reminiscences of a “cause” betrayed and a “ job’ 
obtained. 

Place hunters are overwhelmingly omnipresent, and the vagaries of 
“leaders” have really become tiresome by repetition and malodorus with 
omen. Bogus representation is not entirely unknown to the schemes 
of these august councillors while perfervid orators have appeared not 
always above suspicion. For increase of substance and a little brief 
authority there are individuals ready and willing to subscribe to dis- 
honour and pander to their destroyers. Others there are who will supply 
a perspective of bathos sufficient to redeem the humour of the situation 
by an assumption of the appearance of wisdom while obtaining the 
deliverance of a succession of oracular observations, being themselves 
entirely destitute of the appointments of average ability and who, for 
their very lives, would fail to pass a simple examination in the most 
elementary subjects of school instruction. Orations of length are in- 
flicted by undeveloped Ciceros who even to the gaining of akingdom, 
could not intelligently construct three consecutive sentences in their 
mother tongue. Such undesirable individuals as we have indicated are 
the curse of every great cause, and, ultimately, the destruction of many 
a deserving movement. Utterly unconscionable, they entertain per- 
sistently the main chance, and while warming in confidential discussion 
may be detected in the dissemination of detestable treachery. Syco- 
phantic and self-abasing—in deceitful meditation, they may be accepted 
as brilliant examples of the bane of self assurance, but are little likely 
to be arraigned for any conspicuous successes in the solution of those 
social disorders disturbing to humanity and pregnant with disaster, 

The future of hind and helot in the ‘“ North Countrie” is more 
dependent upon intelligent inclination than the excitation of eternal 
influences. The wants of Scotland are everywhere the wants of the 
age; and the most desirable guarantee of substantial and continuous 
progress will be the development of a national conscience with indi- 
vidual character and independence—thinking human beings with 
higher ideals of life and existence than grappling at every glimmer of 
greatness while wavering with every wind. Sincerity of purpose is 
seldom enshrined in shrillness of profession, while an alliance of ability, 
probity, and purity of intention is seldom encountered. Intellectual 
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merit is timorous and wisely unwilling to intrude its undesirable con- 
clusions within the inhospitable arena surrounded by the sweltering 
shambles of sectarian falsity and faction. Abuse is abundant; while 
that self-superiority which is built on the bed rock of ignorance gives 
truth occasion to be ashamed. The ‘baseness of bigotry is appalling : 
while vulgarity, vituperation, and pitiful personalities, where 
physical violence is denied, are the favourite weapons of 
northern factionaries and the last fiendish resort of foiled and 
1 | baffled blackguardism. Scotland, indeed, is slippery with slander 
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where theological instinct has well instructed the people how to handle, 
while doing their deadly worst, the “‘ poisoned dirk of defamation.” Ignor- 
ance and self-interest reply to argument with villainous abuse, unstinted 
'@ as unsavoury, till modesty shall retire in confusion and afflicted 
Nae reason be rattling in the wind amidst an indescribable exhibition of 
ie | tumult and disorder. Capitalism is triumphant, knowledge abased, 
a learning accounted an evi! thing, and the patiently garnered world’s 
iis wisdom of the centuries denounced and defeated at the bidding and 
| behest of harpy-headed mammon. 

Meantime, indeed, progress labours in the darkness and desolation of 
mental stagnation. Yet those disinterested souls, working in the wel- 
fare of Scottish humanity, do not entirely despair of the advent of an 
intellectual dawn. Human nature, the shibboleth of superstition, is 
not, as some would have us believe, arbitrary and immutable, but 
rather, variable with environment, prevailing conditions of life and the evo- 
lutionary stage of society. National comfort and security will besustained 
and advanced by the judicious introduction of numerous necessary and 
desirable social innovations in the nature of improvements. Above and 
beyond all else in the general diffusion of enlightening, unsectarian 
education will be found the secret of success and the excitation to excel, 
the safeguard of domestic liberty and the Palladium of national supre- 


macy and independence. 
James Dowman. 
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Capitalist Patriotism and its Effects in South Africa 


To the dispassionate observer of social phenomena the present war in 
South Africa affords a very interesting illustration of the truth that the 
patriotism of capital dwells in the pocket, even as “love” is said to 
“‘ dwell in the heart.” 

Although there can be no doubt that the policies of ancient states 
were mainly inspired by cupidity, yet in very many cases that cupidity 
was redeemed by striking instances of nobility of ostensible purpose. 
The economic exigencies which are to be found underlying all wars, 
even those of the Crusades, were in ancient times softened to a very 
great extent by the many lofty ideals which found their expression 
therein. Though one striking instance of the gross cupidity which so 
obviously inspires all modern wars is to be found in the history of the 
Crusades, in which the economic causes seem to be completely hidden 
under the magnitude of the ideal preached by Peter the Hermit. The 
Venetians were, probably, the only people whose commercial instincts 
forbade their responding to the call in the same spirit of altruistic 
enthusiasm as the rest of Europe; and they would only convey the 
soldiers of the cross in their ships on condition that they were fully 
remunerated. Some of these Crusaders, being unable to discharge 
their debts, were released from their obligations by the Doge, Henry 
Dandolo, on the condition that they should destroy certain of his 
commercial rivals, notably the town of Zara, a Christian city. This 
was, at that period, an exceptional instance of the purely commercialist 
policy which to-day has become perfectly normal through the develop- 
ment of the capitalist system. 

With the growth of capitalism the ideals of religion, chivalric enter- 
prise, and even of patriotism as meaning “ love of country,” have been 
destroyed to such an extent that it is very difficult to find a redeeming 
feature of the kind in any of the wars of the past two centuries. As 
Sydney Smith said: “‘ were Caesar to revisit the Earth, the rate of 
exchange would be of more importance than his Commentaries; the 
Rothschilds would open and close the temple of Janus, Thomas Baring 
would command the Tenth Legion, and his soldiers would march to 
battle with the cry, Coupons et Omnium! Stocks and Cesar!” It is 
impossible, under capitalism, to obscure the economic causes of a war 
under the illusive sentiments of religious or patriotic? fervour, or the 
desire for “ glory.” More and more does it become apparent, however 
unpleasant that apparentness may be to the sentimental, that the 
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foreign policy of a modern capitalist state is determined solely by the 
interest of capitalists, which is a very natural and very normal 
state of affairs at the present stage of social evolution, whatever 
it may havebeen in the past, or may be in times to come. 

Capital is said to be “ timid,” yet economic exigencies compel it to be 
militant. Having exhausted the possibilities of further exploitation at 
home, it seeks fresh fields abroad for the exercise of its dominant 
impulse. Statistics show that the vast majority of, if not actually all, 
wars under the capitalist regime were due to the desire for commercial 
advantage, because, whereas in the past wars may have had as their 
aims the extension of a monarch’s territories, or the attainment of 
“glory,” or personal aggrandisement, in the present they are exclu- 
sively the result of a purely utilitarian calculation on the part of the 
commercialist element which predominates in the modern society and 
subordinates all considerations of patriotism, imperialism, and the 
acquirement of “ glory ” toits own financial interests.* 

It may be observed that, as capital is timid, no wars are entered upon 
to-day until diplomatic methods have been employed without success. 
That is to say, force is never resorted to under capitalism until a consider- 
able amount of attempted fraud has shown that war is the only alternative. 
And the whole conduct of the late negotiations with the Transvaal has 
this attempted fraud written between every line. 

Having stated these prefatory facts, we may pause to consider the 
economic bearings of the present war in South Africa before continuing 
our enquiry into the patriotic sentiments supposed to be involved, and 
their probable effects. 

It is to be observed that, in the history of social evolution, the less 
advanced type of organism is destined sooner or later to fall a prey to 
the more fully developed ; either (1) it will be absorbed by the dominant 
organism, or (2) that organism will attach itself thereto in the manner 
of a parasite, extracting its wealth, impoverishing its people, and only 
relaxing its hold when the sources of wealth are dried up, or under 
pressure of circumstances in some other direction. In the history of our 
own country we find both these processes exemplified ; in the second 
instance we may cite the Roman settlements in Britain which were 
abandoned by reason of the pressure exerted by the Goths in Italy. 
This evacuation, as was to have been expected, left the Britons an easy 
prey to the Saxons whose final occupation of the country gives “us an 
example of the first instance, as, also, at a later date, does the Norman 
conquest. When a country is occupied by a conquering people who 
either exterminate or absorb the original inhabitants, a permanent 
establishment of the more advanced type of organism will take place, as, 
for example, the British occupations of Canada and Australasia. But 





*Voltaire: ‘‘Jusqu’en 1498 les princes avaient fait la guerre pour conquérir des terri- 
toires ; depuis lors on la fit pour établir des agences commerciales."’ 

Cecil Rhodes: ‘* They were not going to war for the amusement of royal families, as in 
the past, but they meant practical business,"’ 
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if, on the other hand, the original inhabitants are neither absorbed nor 
exterminated, but. only governed in the financial interests of the con- 
querors, then, sooner or later, the conquerors’ hold will be relaxed, 
either (a) through the failure to extort more wealth, or (b) by reason of 
the advancement of the lower type of social organism to the level of the 
higher, when a successful rebellion shortly becomes a matter of certainty. 
The English occupation of India affords an example of the first of these 
alternatives, and this occupation is to be observed growing more and 
more precarious every year as the sources of wealth become dried up. 
The fate of England in India must be, eventually, that of the Moors in 
Spain who were swept out of the fertile provinces of the south by the 
inhabitants of the barren north to whom the horrors of starvation 
seemed infinitely greater than the terrors of the Moorish arms. The 
reason of the constant unrest in Ireland, is, without question, the result 
of a similar process, and would have led either to a similar conclusion or 
to the practical extermination of the Irish race had not a large propor- 
tion of the population emigrated in consequence of the decline of agri- 
culture and the destruction of industry, an alternative not offered to the 
people of India. The loss of the American Colonies in the last century 
was brought about by the fact that the type of social organism there 
established was of the same nature as that which sought to drain it of 
its wealth ; the resources of the country making a successful resistance 
possible. Were such a policy attempted by England in Australia or 
Canada to-day, the first would shortly shake itself from its dependence 
and the second would incorporate with the United States, events which 
even as it is, are destined to come to pass. The reason of the slow 
development of these countries as compared with the United States is 
undoubtedly the hampering influence of an organism with which they 
are not incorporated and whose political interests prevent the free play 
of their economic energies in unrestricted relationship with those of 
other countries. The facts that these organisms were established in all 
respects equal in development with the parent body in what was, practi- 
cally, an open country, and that they have been, and are, regarded as 
more or less parts of that body, together with the establishment of a 
form of local self-government, which amounts almost to a national 
independence, have minimised political friction to a very large extent. 
But the economic drawbacks necessarily entailed by the superimposition 
of one social-organism upon another still remain, and will find their 
definite expression eventually.* 

In South Africa at the present moment we find the superimposition 
of the British capitalist social-organism about to be effected in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Sociologists will, therefore, 








*The proposed federation of the Australasian Colonies under the designation of ‘‘ The 
ommonwealth of Australia,"’ on the lines of the Canadian Dominion, with the slight diver- 
ence that appeals to the Privy Council on matters concerning the interpretation of the 
onstitution are not provided for, is a case in point. The word ‘‘Commonwealth "’ is also 
Bggestive. These changes, although apparently trivial, are not without their significance. 
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have an opportunity of observing the predominant organism shaken off 
through the second of the two causes (b) above mentioned coming into 
operation in the near future. 

The Dutch Republics constitute a lower type of social organism (in 
the order of social evolution) than that which seeks to superimpose 
itself upon them; but they are not decadent through the decrepitude 
of a former system, as in the case of India. The organism of the 
Republics is such that it will respond to the artificial stimulus of the 
capitalist political system for the simple reason that it was already in 
process of development in the direction of the capitalist economic form. 
The Republics are in a state of pastoralism, with the faintest suggestion 
of feudalism observable in the economic relationship existing between 
the whites and the blacks. The fact that there is no system of landed 
aristocracy to offer any effective opposition to the rapid development of 
commercial ideas, will make the transition to the full capitalist form 
much easier. The final effect will be that the Africanders will obtain 
political predominance, since the object of the conquest is by no means 
to replace, or out-number, the original settlers by an immigrant farming 
population, but merely to exploit the gold-deposits. The type of 
immigrant will be that of the mining-camps. Men will go to “make 
their piles,” or rather, they will go there with that purpose in view, 
only to find the diggings in the hands of syndicates for whom they will 
work as wage-earners merely, in competition with negroes and 
Asiatics. The very fact that the mines will become the property of a 
comparatively few capitalists will deter immigration, and the political 
power will fall more and more into the hands of the native-born 
Africanders who will have but little sympathy with England after 
experiencing the horrors of a war for which they will, rightly or 
wrongly, hold England entirely responsible. The fact that the original 
inhabitants will remain on the soil whilst the larger number of 
immigrants will only stay in the country long enough to exhaust the 
gold, ensures the gradual weakening of the English hold upon the 
country. Therefore, the present occupation, brought about by the means 
now employed, will be merely temporary. The more advanced type 
of social-organism in superimposing itself upon the less advanced type 
will, in this case, neither absorb nor exterminate the original inhabitants. 
The result will be that the social organism of the Republics (with the 
rest of South Africa), yielding to the, capitalist stimulus, will rapidly 
develop a form identical with that of the dominant type. Then the 
political unrest of Ireland will manifest itself, with the result that 
South Africa will finally shake itself free from the Imperial control. 
A union of states will inevitably follow to the exclusion of foreign 
domination. This event is as certain as the fact that the men who 
have “made the war’’* are not Imperialists nor patriots in any save 

** The Chairman of the Cape Town Branch of the South African League at the annual 


meeting claimed that the present state of things in South Africa was entirely due to the 
League's efforts.'’ (Press Report, Feb. 1st, 1900). 
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the purely capitalist sense of the words. It cannot be supposed by 
any stretch of the imagination that the cosmopolitan ring of Jewish 
and Gentile financiers interested in South Africa have any regard for 
the welfare of England or her people, or any care for the future of 
the British Empire, except so far as serves their immediate purposes. 
Of the patriotism of Mr. Rhodes, it may be remembered that he 
appeared in 1884 as the champion of Africander principles against 
British Imperialism, and that his conduct brought upon him very 
sharp censure from Sir Charles Warren.* His financial connections 
with South Africa are too well known to need comment here, although 
the author referred to in the footnote dismisses the idea of Mr. 
Rhodes being a financial schemer as absurd, which reads oddly in 
the light of a subsequent paragraph where he mentions Mr. Rhodes’ 
attempt to corrupt the Irish Nationalists by a large donation toa cause 
with which he had no sympathy,{—of course with the object of 
gaining their support to his financial schemes. And though, as the 
same writer observes, there is absolutely no reason to think that he 
is disloyal to the Throne, yet, on the contrary, there is very strong 
reason to suppose that hewould not allow his feeling of “‘ loyalty” to 
stand in the way of his financial advantage. Being a type-form of 
the modern capitalist-financier, of course, his patriotism depends 
entirely upon the exigencies of the economic situation. ‘ He already 
had the Africanders in the Cape Colony under his sway; his aim 
was now to gain the same influence in the South African Republic, 
with its rich gold mines,—not so much perhaps for himself personally 
as for capitalism, with which his interests were so closely identified.’”’§ 
And, had the exigencies of the situation demanded it, there is no 
doubt that he would have pursued his former policy, as reprobated 
by Sir Charles Warren, against the interests of British Imperialism. 
The Jameson Raid itself offers a very striking example of the fact that 
the patriotism of capital is entirely divorced from any sentimental 
regard for ‘‘ national honour,” which patriotism in the higher sense is 
supposed to signify, as well as meaning ‘‘love of country.” A gross 
breach of the law of nations, placing its perpetrators, some of them 
officers in the Imperial service, in the light of buccaneers and outlaws, 
this Raid could not have been planned or executed by men who had 
any respect for England’s honour. But this becomes easily explicable 
when we consider that, under capitalism, a keen sense of honour is 
actually an encumbrance to the man who aspires to success in 
financial enterprise; honour is as obsolete as chivalry with its archaic 
motto mnoblesse oblige, as the subsequent farcical “trial” of the 
“traitors” made abundantly manifest. There can be no doubt that 
had the Raiders been treated as they deserved at the hands of a really 





* Afvicanus”’ ; The Transvaal Boers ; an Historical Sketch, p. 103. 
tIbid, page 111. 

flbid, p. x11. 

§Reitz: A Century of Wrong, p. 43. 
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impartial tribunal, the Capitalist League would have begun to plot 
against the Imperial Power in the South African Colonies, even as 
they attempted to corrupt the Transvaal electorate.* The failure 
to a large extent, of this attempt led to the subsequent purchasing 
of the English and South African press, and to the inauguration of 
a campaign of calumny against the two Republics unknown before 
in the history of journalism, in order to form a public opinion 
favourable to war which thus became the only alternative. And to 
conceal the fact of their own conspiracy against the Republics, as 
well as to divert suspicion from themselves, the legend of a vast Dutch 
conspiracy against the British Empire was invented. 

Now, it cannot be supposed that men who would so readily pursue 
such a tortuous policy as a careful examination of their proceedings 
reveals, would have any hesitation in sacrificing the British Empire in 
South Africa did their financial interests so demand. And thére can be 
no doubt that when the political system of the capitalist form of social 
organism has entirely superseded that of the pre-existing patriarchial 
form, the very men who have invoked the British sentiment of patriotism 
on their behalf will set afoot a counter-plot against the Empire should 
any of the restrictions of the Imperial Government prove irksome, as 
they probably will. It is not difficult to foresee in which direction this 
friction will arise between capitalist-interest and Imperialism. It will 
arise in connection with labour and the treatment of the blacks. When 
the present war-frenzy on the part of the English people dies away and 
leaves only the recollection of recent sensational events behind, these 
questions will arise, and “there is a morbid sentimentality among a 
large section of the community on the question of the natives, and the 
Government requires the support of the majority of its countrymen.”t 
Therefore, with the great interest which the war has aroused concerning 
South African affairs, will be experienced a greater difficulty in pursuing 
the same policy with respect to labour and the treatment of the 
coloured population in the Transvaal as was followed at Kimberley, for 
example. Interference with the proposed scheme for eliminating 
white labour by the introduction of black and yellow (Asiatic) labour tf 








*Letter of Mr. Lionel Phillips to Mr. Beit, June 16th, 1894: ‘‘I may here say that, as 
you of course know, I have no desire for political rights,and believe as a whole that the 
community is not ambitious in this respect. The bewaarplaatsen question will, I think, be 
settled in our favour at the cost of £25,000. It is proposed to spend a good deal of money 
in order to secure a better Raad "—better, that is, in the capitalist sense—‘‘ but it must be 
remembered that the spending of money on elections has by recent legislation been made a 
criminal affair, and the matter will have to be carefully handled." 

+Mr. Rudd: Speech at a meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields Company of South 
Africa, in London, Nov. 14th, 1899. 

}The Chairman of the above Company ; speech at the same meeting: ‘' The result of a 
British victory in South Africa would mean any quantity of native labour for practically 
nothing, Up to the commencement of the war wages were high because the South African 
Republic would not allow them to utilise native labour in the manner they wished . a 
and he estimated the additional profits to the company frcm the use of native labour in the 
place of British, at the rate of £4,000,000, per annum." 
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as well as with the “‘ compound” system of slavery* is certain to follow 
as soon as the public becomes better acquainted with the facts, and has 
so far regained its equilibrium as to permit the normal exercise of the 
reasoning faculty. There will, no doubt, be interference in other 
matters, but the fact of the government’s needing support will lead it 
to pay a major attention to these questions for purely party reasons. 
Then England will find the whole of South African capitalism arrayed 
against her, forsuch interference is just the last thing that the capitalists 
will patiently submit to, and it is therefore certain that the patriotism 
of the capitalists, many of whom are foreign Jews, will assume a totally 
different phase from its present pro-British Imperialism, and they will 
find but little difficulty in stirring up a violent anti-English feeling 
among Africanders already embittered by a war which they regard as 
an outrage, a wrong, and the culmination of a century of injustice and 
undisguised hostility on the part of the British Government. 

At the present moment the capitalists are held by the Africanders 
responsible for the war, but the fact that practically the whole of the 
English press, pulpit, and public have evinced a sanguinary vindictive- 
ness as surprising as it was unexpected, added to the uncompromising 
determination of the British Government to annex the Republics,*t will, 
to a large extent, fasten much of the blame upon the English nation 
rather than upon the capitalists themselves, who will probably pose as 
injured innocents forced to go with the English war party further than 
they intended. The fact that Mr. Cecil Rhedes appeared at one time as 
something of an anti-Imperialist, together with the English Foreign 
Office’s suspected complicity in the Raid} will lend colour to the plea 
that the war was not so much the result of a capitalist conspiracy, as 
the deliterate continuation of the same policy of aggression against the 
Dutch Africanders pursued by the British Government during the whole 
period of its relationship with them. The patriotism of capital having 
caused the war through its loyalty to Mammon, the only deity or 
monarch recognised by its creed, will also cause the loss of the South 
African Colonies to the British Empire, and bring about the establish- 
ment of an Independent Union of Africander States. 

Had the British Government not yielded to the pressure of the 
capitalist demands (which, being a capitalist government, pure and 
simple, it was obliged to do), there would have been no war. In this 





*Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society (Blacks and 
Whites in South Africa): ‘* Unless it is accompanied by very great and comprehensive 
changes in British policy towards the natives, the contemplated overthrow of Boer rule can 
bring them no benefit.” 

tThe following telegram which appeared in the Times of Jan. 25th, fully illustrates the 
true character of the ‘‘ patriotism '’ involved in the present war, as well as the temper of 
those who conspired to bring it about; ‘‘ To think of making peace on this side of Pretoria 
or on any terms short of unconditional surrender, would mean the rebellion of the whole 
English population of South Africajagainst the Empire.'' The reader will, ofcourse, know 
the precise limitation to place on the words ‘‘ whole English population.’ 

}As proved to some extent by the Hawksley Letters. Other evidence will, no doubt be 
forthcoming at the proper time. 
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case, the social-organism of the Republics would have advanced by the 
slower processes of economic development, until its political institutions 
corresponded with those of Cape Colony. Then a fusion would have 
been brought about on the initiative of the Republics themselves. As 
evidence of the adaptive nature of the Republican organism we may 
point out the little difficulty experienced in persuading the President 
to grant terms as liberal as anything Sir Alfred Milner was prepared to 
suggest.* The three simple conditionst upon which the President 
agreed to introduce a five years franchise qualification were of so slight 
a nature that they would have been easily set aside after the new 
franchise system had come into operation, and that by the action of 
those who were so enfranchised.{ And further, there can be no doubt 
that the younger and more liberal of the Boers themselves would have 
abolished the conservative methods that characterised the Kruger 
administration, and have sought a closer relationship with the other 
South African States, thus preparing the way to peaceful inclusion of 
the two Republics within the boundaries of the Empire.$ 

But this consideration was far outweighed in the minds of the 
capitalists by the fear of the future development of ‘the democratic 
Africander Bond founded by the more advanced Liberals among the 
Dutch, which had for its object the advancement of South Africa on 
the lines of pure democracy and truly representative administration,” |j 
but which was not hostile to the title of Queen Victoria, nor did it 
conceal any disloyal purpose.{! On the contrary, it had actually made 
the Colonial Dutch as loyal asthe English. Its influence was assuredly 
healing the wounds of past conflicts between the Republics and the 
Empire, and would finally have welded the two together, for, as 





*Blue Book, C. 9521, p. 62. 

tThese conditions were (a) that no further interference should take place, (b) that the 
claim of suzerainty should drop, and (c) that further disputes should be settled by Arbitra- 
tion. A very clear explanation was made by State Secretary Reitz with reference to 
condition (a), as follows ; With reference to the question of intervention, this Government 
(of the Transvaal) has neither asked nor intended that Her Majesty’s Government should 
abandon any right which it really might have on the ground of the London Convention 
(1884), or of international law, to intervene for the Protection of British subjects in this 
country. (Blue Book, C 9521, pp 46 et seq.) Condition (a), of course referred to the 
dropping of the suzerainty from the same convention, in which it was originally Lord 
Derby's intention to have preserved it. 

t'' I know what the Englishmen here will do with their votes; they will elect Cecil 
Rhodes for president, or some other Englishman, and then we know this our country . . . 
will belong to England.'’ Duplessis, Transvaal Boer speaking for Himself, p 95. 

§Of the loyalty of the Dutch already under British Rule, there could be no question. As 
Mr. Chamberlain said in a speech at the Constitutional Club (April 22nd 1896) : ‘* There 
are tens of thousand of Dutchmen in the Cape Colony as loyal to the Throne and to the 
British connection as, let me say, our French Canadian fellow subjects in the Dominion of 
Canada.’”’ Again: ‘‘the sympathy of the Dutch population at the Cape, in the Orange 
Free State, and even of the progressive Dutchman in the South African Republic itself, the 
sympathy of all was with the Imperial Government, and with the Uitlanders in endeavour- 
ing to secure the redress of their grievances,"’ 

\|Quoted from a private letter on this subject written by an English Uitlander resident in 
Bloemfontein, O.F,S, 

{Duplessis ; Transvaal Boer speaking for Himsz:lf, p 190, 
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Mr. Chamberlain said,* “ time was on our side,” and President Kruger, 
a man of more than seventy winters, was the only rallying point for the 
reactionaries among the Boers. 

Yet the very existence of this Africander Bond, destructive though it 
was certain to beto the conservative methods of the Kruger “‘ oligarchy,” 
had due influence upon the policy of the capitalists, since the growth 
of a democratic spirit would have been equally in opposition to the 
exploitive methods of progressive capitalism by preventing the further 
enslavement of the blacks and the cutting down of wages.t Hence the 
South African League, the political organisation of capitalism in South 
Africa, opposed itself to the Bond;{ the necessity for destroying 
influence whose having considerably more to do with bringing about 
the war than Mr. Kruger’s “ obstinacy ” which was blamed instead. 

From the purely Imperialist standpoint, therefore, the present war 
will prove to have been a vast mistake, however satisfactory it may be 
to capitalist patriotism. Had the intention of the British Government 
been intelligently to include the two Dutch Republics within the 
Empire as a Dominion like Canada with its large population of French 
extraction, the wisest policy would have been that of Jaisser faire until 
their political organisation had taken shape along with the economic 
growth, which would have brought about a natural fusion of the 
Republics with the other provinces already under British control, this 
consolidation being equally desired by their own inhabitants. Thus 
they would have formed a strong and permanent part of a coherent 
whole, ensuring a greater stability to the Imperial structure. 

However, capitalist patriotism determined that the economic con- 
ditions necessary for its unrestricted activity within the Republics 
should be artificially stimulated by pressure on the part of the fully 
developed capitalist organism of Great Britain, and that the political 
system of that organism should be established by force of arms in a 
country which was by no means ready for its reception. The result 
will be an eventual reaction which will avail itself to the full of the 
improved political machinery to regain its former state of independence, 
in which effort it will be aided by the capitalist element itself, should 
the Imperial restrictions prove irksome, as they undoubtedly will since 
the same policy as that employed in Ireland is pretty certain to be 
followed by the Imperial authorities and officials. England is, there- 
fore, actively engaged in digging the grave of her Empire in South 
Africa under the delusion that she is strengthening the foundations. As 
has been said, capital is impatient as well as timid, and it is most 





*Speech at the South African Dinner, May 21st, 1896, 

tMr. Hays Hammond, Speech at a meeting of the Consolid, Goldfields Co. of South 
Africa, London, Nov. 14th, 1899: ‘* There are in South Africa millions of Kaffirs..... 
With good government there should be an abundance of labour, and with an abundance 
of labour there will be no difficulty in cutting down wages. 

{‘‘ The South African League... . had been founded . . . . to oppose the predominance 
of the Africander Bond in Cape Colony." 


** Africanus,'’ The Transvaal Boers, p. 143. 
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impatient of official restraints. These restraints may do 
very well (for a time) when applied to a decadent 
social-organism like that of India, or to one incapable of 
offering effective opposition, as Ireland; but they will most certainly 
prove an immediate failure in so vigorous and youthful an organism 
as that newly developed in South Africa. Official interference is just 
the last thing the South African capitalists will tolerate, and since it 
will affect “the pocket,” capitalist patriotism will assume another form 
and ally itself with the cause of “ liberty ” which, with capitalism, simply 
means the liberty to exploit. 

Although the foregoing remarks are not intended as an indictment of 
capitalism, nor as a depreciation of the patriotic sentiment, but merely 
constitute an open statement as to what the patriotism of capital really 
amounts, without any of the conventional hypocrisy with which it is 
usually invested, together with a speculation as to its ultimate effects 
in South Africa, nevertheless they may be regarded as constituting an 
extreme view of its essentially selfish nature. But it must be borne in 
mind that capitalism, in itself, regards neither the ties of nationality, 
race nor creed, since it is inspired by only one incentive, the desire for 
gain, and that this incentive shapes and directs all modern policies. The 
“‘cash-nexus” is the only tie recognised by modern civilization. The 
perception of the mere truth of this last remark cannot be avoided by 
anyone who goes through the world, rubbing shoulders with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and looking about him with an observant 
eye. Those persons who set up standards of religion and abstract 
morality conflicting with social fact, are either deceiving them- 
selves or are seeking to deceive others. The general attitude of 
the Churches (which preach love, mercy, charity, brotherhood, and 
a number of other sympathetic and sentimental virtues which 
their congregations never dream of practising) towards a war waged 
with another Christian nation merely for the sake of capitalist 
extension is a case in point.* The divine who admitted the 
impossibility of conducting a modern state on the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount revealed at once his sagacity and his want 
of faith in his own creed. No apology is therefore required for 
setting forth a statement of principles in accordance with actual and 
admitted fact. ‘Little admiration need be felt for the professed 
sympathies of people who urge on a policy which breaks up progressing 
societies; and who then look with cynical indifference at the weltering 
confusion left behind, with all its entailed suffering and death.”t Nor 
can it be pretended that the brutal passion which impels the drunken 

*Most of the replies to Mr. Stead’s pamplet, ‘‘ Shall I slay my Brother Boer?" copies of 
which were sent to clergymen and ministers throughout Britain, are said to have been 
‘‘ diabolical in spirit." A great many of these preachers of Christian fraternity 
altogether denied ‘* brotherhood '’ with the Christians of the Transvaal, andone clergyman, 
with more wit than charity, wrote in reply to the pointed query of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Yes, 


and be quick about it!'’ 
tHerbert Spencer : The Man versus the State, p. 70, 
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“‘jingo” mob to break up meetings, to commit savage assault and 
outrage on the persons of ail those suspected of unwarlike opinions, 
and to wantonly destroy property, is inspired by patriotism. ‘ The 
crowds who shouted to the departing troops ‘Remember Majuba!’ 
displayed the same passion as the lowest savages who make blood 
reyenge a primary duty.”* And this passion,so far from signifying 
national unity in love of country, or the desire to vindicate the national 
honour, really constitutes, in its lawless violence, a very grave danger 
to the state, since, being the product of uncontrolled emotion and not 
of reason, it would undoubtedly find its expression in purposeless riot- 
ing, if not in actual revolution, in face of some graver crisis. 

Patriotism as meaning “‘ love of country” is actually obsolete under 
the capitalist system. Herbert Spencer has characterised it as a 
prejudice. “Our country right or wrong,”t in all its potential im- 
morality, is a sentiment no doubt entertained by the majority of people, 
and the capitalist politician is not slow to take advantage of this 
irrational emotion; it is to him what “ faith” is to the priest, and he 
plays upon it in much the same way, ‘Certain it is that whosoever 
entertains such a sentiment has not the equilibrium of feeling required 
for dealing scientifically with social phenomena.” { The sentiment, 
therefore, that is leading the bravest and the best of the English to flock 
to the Impervial standard in South Africa at the bidding of capitalists 
and financiers is purely an illusion, a superstition that “ self-sacrifice” 
is demanded of them for their country’s weal. That astute politician, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the type-form par excellence of the modern 
capitalist statesman, being fully aware of the power of this superstition, 
and knowing that not one in a thousand, even of the so-called 
“educated ” classes, would trouble to enquire carefully into the why 
and wherefore of a demand made in the name of patriotism, although 
entailing considerable self-sacrifice, naturally took advantage of his 
knowledge ; with what results we are now witnessing. In the sathe way 
as the priest, who knows that not one in a thousand persons will enquire 
too closely as to why they should give their assent to certain propositions 
advanced by the Church, has only to pronounce them as “ sacred” and 
the emotional feeling of reverence does the rest; so the politician has 
only to declare that patriotism and loyalty demand support fora certain 
policy, and a similar emotional feeling is evoked which effectually 
silences the voice of reason. When we note the awe with which the 
public regards many solemn absurdities which go under the name of 
religion, or witness the effects of a “‘ revivalist’s”” exhortation upon an 
impressible congregation, it is not difficult to understand the wild frenzy 
which the waving of a flag, the singing of a patriotic song, or the cry 
“‘the Empire in danger!” will arouse in the minds of a wholly emotional 
and largely illiterate populace. 





*Herbert Spencer : Letter to Morning Leader, Feb. 5th. 
tHerbert Spencer : Letter to Morning Leader, February 5th. 
}Herbert Spencer: Study of Sociology, p. 204. 
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In this latter respect, indeed, the war has provided a valuable object 
lesson which, it is to be hoped, a certain class of reformers will not be 
slew to lay to heart. It has clearly demonstrated the practical, 
impossibility of democracy, in this stage of social evolution at any rate, 
whatever may be said of the theory, or of future possibilities. It has 
proved that, in a capitalist era, the governing powers belong 
to the capitalist class, in whose hands the public is as wax to be 
moulded as the capitalist lists. As the people were the playthings 
of kings and nobles under the feudal system; so are they to-day the 
pawns of the plutocracy. No greater madness could be conceived than 
that which would place the reins of government in the hands of a public 
without fixed ideas or any coherent mode of thought, swayed this way 
and that by the diverse utterances of press, platform and pulpit, 
dominated wholly by emotion and carried into the commission of deeds 
of violence and lawlessness by angry passions * evoked at times when 
calm and dispassionate reason is the one thing needful to avoid a social 
catastrophe or to avert a national calamity. Whatever may be urged 
on behalf of democracy for the future, under “‘ social states to which our 
race is being carried,” and which “are probably as little conceiv- 
able by us as our present social state was conceivable by a 
Norse pirate and his followers,” t the fact still confronts us that 
until the capitalist system has exhausted itself, the democracy will 
remain in subordination to the ‘‘ Napoleons of Finance” and the 
“Captains of Industry.” And if the exigencies of capitalist extension 
demand that these “‘ Napoleons” and “‘ Captains” shall wage war or 
wreck empires, wars will be waged and empires will-be wrecked, despite 
the protests of over-sensitive humanitarians. Therefore, it would 
be well if the numerous advocates of the various speculative and 
theoretical ‘‘ isms” would “clear their minds of cant,” and study the 
actual as it is, not as it might be, Because we imagine that things are 
as we would like them to be, that they are not as they really are, or that 
they should be what is in nature impossible, we are constantly con- 
strained to profess one thing and practise another ; and, as a conse- 
quence, it is pretty certain that this age will be branded as the Age of 
Hypocrisy, both as regards its religious faith and its patriotic sentiment. 

Joun E. ELvam. 





* As evidenced by the destruction of property and assaults upon persons perpetrated in 
various places by the “ jingo '' mobs during the last few months. 
t Herbert Spencer : Study of Sociology, p. 120. 












Grattan’s Parliament 


Ir is only within the last ninety years, scarcely a seventh part of the 
long period during which Ireland has been connected with England that 
she ceased to possess a legislature of her own. For seven hundred 
years, from the time of Henry II. to the beginning of the present 
century Ireland had her parliament, and was allowed to a greater or 
lesser extent to manage her affairs. And from the reign of William III. 
to the date of the Union a parliament, ‘‘ constituted according to 
English law,” met regularly in the College Green of Dublin. It con- 
sisted of the Sovereign, a House of Lords and a House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords there were 22 spiritual peers, the Protestant 
Bishops and Archbishops of Ireland and 228 temporal peers. Many of 
these peers were not Irishmen, or in any way connected with Ireland. 
It was the custom in these days to give Irish peerages to those on 
whom it was thought undesirable to bestow the privilege of a seat in 
the English House of Lords. An Irish peerage seemed to be held, in 
comparison with an English peerage, in little estimation. It was given 
for very trifling, and, sometimes, very questicnable services. A story 
is told of aman on whom George III. conferred an Irish peerage to atone 
for the refusal of his request for a private key of St. James’s Park. 

The majority of these Irish peers were so little interested in the affairs 
of Ireland that they were rarely seen in the Upper Chamber, and a large 
number of them refrained even from taking their seats therein. 

The House of Commons numbered 300 members, 64 of whom were 
returned by counties, i.e. 2 by the University of Dublin, and 62 by cities 
and towns. Thisonly accounts for 128, what of the remaining 172? 
They were returned by close boroughs; ‘“‘ they were the nominees either 
of the English Government or of persons who held the power of 


nomination as their private property—in some instances of English . 


noblemen—in many instances of absentee proprietors, in four instances, 
at least, of the Bishops of the Irish Established Church.” 

It is hardly necessary to state that the members were all Protestants, 
the Roman Catholics, who comprised the bulk of the population, being 
excluded from both Houses. For a long while members of 
parliament were virtually elected for life, or as long as the English 
Administration—under which they were elected—lasted, which was not 
unfrequently for twenty years, and, even longer. They could only be 
displaced by the death of the Sovereign or adissolution. There was no 
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such thing as an Irish Administration—the ministers being creatures 
of the English Privy Council, and directly under its control. The 
Sovereign was represented, as he is now by a Lord Lieutenant, 
through whom the Royal Veto was exercised. In 1762 the Irish 
Parliament passed an act limiting its existence to seven years, but at 
the suggestion of the English Privy Council, the term was altered to 
eight years. It is interesting to notice that the English House of 
Commons acted about the same time in quite a contrary spirit, extend- 
ing its tenure of three years to seven. The powers of the Irish 
Parliament were necessarily much restricted, and it could scarcely be 
said to represent more than a mere fraction of the people—the English 
and Protestant inhabitants of Ireland. But the Irish ministers owed 
no responsibility to them, or to the Irish Parliament, for they were 
responsible to the English Government, their retention of office depend- 
ing on the life of that Government, and in no way upon the good will 
of the Irish constituencies. The Irish Parliament had no voice in 
Imperial matters, or in Colonial affairs. It could not send Ambassadors 
to foreign powers, it could neither declare war nor make peace. It had, 
however, control over Irish revenues and resources, and the country 
could not be taxed for Imperial purposes without its consent. Its 
authority in other respects was far from supreme. England claimed 
the right, which was given by conquest, of legislating for Ireland, and 
occasionally exercised it. Her interference was mainly in connection 
with the trade and commerce of Ireland, and its consequences to Ireland 
were most serious. The exportation of all Irish manufactures which 
came into competition with the English markets, was strictly forbidden. 
These arbitrary trade restrictions were the cause of much suffering and 
distress in Ireland, and they could not fail to excite a strong feeling of 
hostility towards England. 

The dependence of the Irish Parliament is most clearly shown by the 
fact that, in accordance with a law passed in 1497, called Poyning’s, 
after the man who was Lord Deputy at the time, the Parliament was 
not permitted so much as to discuss a measure the heads of which had 
not been previously submitted to, and approved of by the English 
Privy Council. This Act had ever been a source of irritation to the 
Irish, who had again and again demanded its repeal. This the 
English Government steadily refused, until they were forced to yield it. 
At length, in 1782, when England was weakened by her long struggle 
with the American Colonies, this obnoxious Act was, chiefly through 
the efforts of Grattan, aided by the Volunteers, numbering between 
30,000 and 40,000, at last repealed. In all other respects the Parliament 
of ’82 was precisely similar to the Old Parliament. It was by no means 
entirely free from the control of the English Privy Council. By the 
advice of Grattan, in order it would seem to perpetuate the connection 
with England, it enacted that no bill should become law “till it had 
been submitted to the English Privy Council, and returned under the 
great seal of England.” Prior to 1782, it will be remembered, the 
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Irish Parliament was not permitted to bring in a measure without 
permission of the English Government. 

Grattan’s Parliament lasted 18 years—until 1800, when it was put 
an end to by the Act of Union. 

Notwithstanding its many defects—its irresponsible ministry and its 
imperfect representation—not to mention others—it is regarded by 
Irishmen with a good deal of pride and affection. They are never 
weary of talking about the glorious days of its independence. They re- 
call with delight the genius and eloquence of its great orators, Grattan, 
Curran, Flood, Plunket, Hely, Hutchinson, Ponsonby, and Yelverton; 
and they love to remember that Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Duke 
of Wellington, and Lord Clive and Lord Hood were on its rolls. 

It seems, in a large measure, to have deserved the encomiums it has 
received. One of the first acts of this exclusively Protestant Parliament 
was to relieve the Roman Catholics of many disabilities under which 
they labored. It gave them the elective franchise, opened to them the 
University of Dublin, and endowed for them a College. This was done 
in 1792, and it was not till nearly forty years later that similar 
concessions were made to Catholics in England! This Parliament 
further distinguished itself by passing annually a mutiny bill as a 
protest against “‘ the existence of a standing army in time of peace; ” 
and also ‘to guard its liberties from being crushed out by force of 
arms.” It fostered trade and commerce, and so largely increased the 
country’s prosperity. Lord Clare, speaking in 1798, said:—‘‘ There is 
not a nation on the habitable globe which has advanced in cultivation, 
in agriculture, and in manufactures with the same rapidity as Ireland.” 
Mr. Plunket, in the Irish House of Commons, stated—“ that Ireland’s 
revenue, her trade, her manufactures had thriven beyond the hope or 
example of every other country of her extent, within the few years before 
the Union, with a rapidity astonishing even to herself.” Similar 
testimony was borne by Lord Grey in the English House of Lords, 
and Mr. Forster, speaker of the Irish House of Commons. The late 
Mr. Isaac Butt, in writing upon this period of Ireland’s history, 
corroborates these statements :—‘‘ Our sea fisheries now decaying and 
perishing, before the Union had driven the Scotch and English trade 
out of the Continental markets. They were a source of wealth to the 
country and employment to our population. Everywhere our manu- 


factures flourished in streets, in villages, in districts where all . 


manufactures are now extinct.” Lord Rosse ‘‘ well remembered the 
glowing terms in which old people he had met used to speak of the 
plenty of their younger days, bread, meat, and the best of ale being the 
peasant’s ordinary fare.” Ifthis bea correct description of the condition 
of the country before the Union, it is not surprising that Irishmen should 
regard with a feeling of veneration the Parliament to which these 
halcyon days were due. The most striking proof of Ireland’s decadence 
is to be found in the enormous decrease of her population. No one can 
visit Dublin, which for the magnificence of its public buildings and the 
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stateliness of its chief thoroughfares will vie with many of the Capital 
cities in Europe, without being struck with the air of decay which 
pervades it. The writer remembers, one day, standing in the College 
Green looking admiringly at a noble edifice and wondering what it 
was. ‘ That, Sor,” said an old Irishman, “is the Parliament House.” 
** What is it used for?’ ‘It’s now the Bank of Ireland,” he answered 
ina mournful tone. It is difficult for an Englishman to understand 
the intense patriotism of Irishmen, and the love and reverence which 
they entertain for the ‘‘Old House at Home.” 

Why was a Parliament which is said to have done so much good for 
its country destroyed? The following werethe principal reasons assigned 
by Pitt for placing the two nations under one Government :—Ireland 
was, as he thought was proved by the frequent descents of the French 
upon its shores, the vulnerable part ofthe Empire. A legislative union, 
therefore, would be the best safeguard against invasion. He thought, 
too, that such a Union would be the means of drawing Ireland more 
closely to England, and of conducing to Ireland’s peace and prosperity. 
But what, no doubt, determined him, was the dispute which took 
place between the English and Irish Parliaments concerning the regency 
question. In 1789, George III, became so mentally afflicted as to 
necessitate the appointment of a Regent. The English Parliament 
proceeded to confer the Regency on the Prince of Wales, with limited 
powers. The Irish Parliament went much farther. They held, with 
Mr. Fox and the opposition, that the Prince should be invested with all 
the powers of the Crown, and they called upon him, by address, to 
assume those powers. How this dispute would have been settled, if it 
had been fought out to the bitter end, it is impossible tosay. As neither 
Parliament seemed disposed to give way to the other, a dead lock must 
have ensued, the consequences of which could not have been otherwise 
than disastrous. Fortunately the contest was ended by the King’s 
recovery. The possibility of such a difference of opinion again occurr- 
ing between the two Parliaments filled Pitt with alarm, and he resolved 
to prevent it by abolishing the Irish Parliament. 

Among the benefits which Lord Castlereagh, who more than anyone 
else helped to bring about the Union, predicted would accrue from it 
were the increase of Ireland’s commerce, the protection of her manu- 
factures, and the encouragement of her agriculture. But this view was 
not shared by a large number of thoughtful and patriotic Irishmen, who 
strongly opposed the measure. When it was first proposed a protest 
signed by the Students of Trinity College, the Lord Mayor and Corpor- 
ation, and the leading lawyers, bankers, and merchants of Dublin was 
presented against it. 1t was opposed by Mr. Foster, the speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons on the ground that it would ultimately lead to 
the separation of the Countries. It was also opposed by Mr. Plunket 
and nearly all the independent members of that House. The first time 
it was brought forward in the Irish Commons it was defeated. In the 

Irish House of Lords a protest was drawn up and received the signa- 
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tures of the Duke of Leinster, the premier Duke of Ireland, two Bishops 
and 18 lay peers. Upon its defeat, if there had been a responsible 
ministry, they would, according to constitutional practice have resigned, 
an appeal to the Country would have followed, and their place would 
probably have been taken by men opposed to the Union, which then 
might never have been brought about. But there was no responsible 
Ministry, and the bill was again introduced by the same Ministers as 
before—mere mouthpieces and instruments of the English Government 
—and carried. 

The English Government, knowing that Ireland would never 
willingly part with her legislative independence were careful to take 
such measures as would effectually prevent serious opposition. One of 
its first steps was to rid the Country of its native soldiers.. This was 
accomplished by giving a bounty of {10 to every Irish militiaman who 
would enlist for foreign service. Ten regiments accepted the bounty and 
were sent abroad. They were at once replaced by English troops to 
the number of some 130,000 men. This display of force kept the people 
in subjection, and the deprivation of Ireland’s Ancient Parliament was 
quietly accomplished. In 1800 the Irish House of Lords.and House of 
Commons ceased to exist. The 300 Irish members were reduced to 
100, who took their seats inthe British Parliament. 

A. E. DRINKWATER. 
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Australasia and Colonial Maritime Responsibility 


Amip all the enthusiasm and patriotic fervour evoked throughout the 
Empire by the stirring events in South Africa, it will serve a most 
useful purpose if an effort is made to turn the thoughts of the nation to 
the practical problems of our Imperial position, which, if they are to 
find satisfactory solution, must find it within the lifetime of the present 
generation. 

All contributions to current literature tending to establish a better 
understanding of the Colonies in the Mother Country, and vice versa, 
and a more intimate knowledge of each others habits and mode of 
thought, are to be welcomed as conducive to the continuance of the 
best possible relations, and will inevitably go far towards paving the 
way for some ultimate form of closer political union—the ideal which 
ail well wishers of Empire still place on the horizon of distant achieve- 
ment. 

In the August number of the Contemporary Review appeared an 
article from the pen of Sir Robert Stout, entitled “ Australasia—her 
resources and foreign trade,” which is of special significance in that it 
illustrates a certain tendency of Colonial thought regarding both the 
measures deemed to be necessary for defence, and Colonial relations 
with Foreign Powers. It is perhaps natural, that the isolated position 
of Australia should tempt comparison with the United States, but 
interesting as such a comparison would be from a purely speculative 
point of view, it assumes a far greater importance when allied with 
reasonings adduced by a distinguished Australian, who may fairly be 
said to represent instructed opinion in his colony, at any rate as regards 
the position of Australia within the Empire. It is because Sir Robert 
Stout apparently fails to appreciate the legitimate position of Australia 
as part of the British Dominions, that an attempt to demonstrate the 
inherent danger of some of his conclusions, may be not without utility. 

Of the proposals conceived of the mind of man best calculated to 
introduce confusion into our naval system, and to prevent a combina- 
tion upon a sound basis taking place between the Mother Country and 
the self-governing colonies for the defence of their common rights, the 
institution of a scheme of separate colonial navies would be perhaps the 
most successful. 

Now the importance of a proposition, tending to split up the naval 
power of the Empire, can be best understood when the main facts 
bearing upon our Maritime position are brought to mind. 
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The value of Imperial commerce annually staked upon the security 
of ocean trade is represented by the sum of £1,375,000,000, of which 
amount the value of the trade of the self-governing colonies forms about 
one-fifth. The safety of the seas to the colonies therefore is essential to 
their commercial life, for once they are cut off from maritime intercourse, 
communication with foreign nations, and with the United Kingdom, 
must immediately cease. Australian commerce is as fully and freely 
protected around her own shores, in Eastern seas, or in the Mediterranean, 
by the existence of the British fleet maintaining command of the seas, 
as is the trade of the United Kingdom carried on in all quarters of the 
globe. Yet notwithstanding this fact, and also that the people of these 
islands exact no contribution from the Australian colonies towards the 
upkeep of the Royal Navy in its unrestricted capacity, it is seriously 
proposed that for the adequate protection of Australian interests, an 
Australian navy is of pressing importance. Were Australia wishing 
a separate existence, the provision of a large naval force would be the 
first measure to be taken to ensure her security on the seas. But 
Sir Robert Stout tells us that she is ‘‘ bound up with the Empire,” so 
we are to presume that the separate Australian Navy is to be called 
into existence to protect Australian interests as apart from the interests 
of the rest of the Empire. The contemplation of a fleet for Australia, 
appears to find considerable favour in the Colonial breast, and it is to 
be supposed that the report of the Conference of Colonial Naval Officers, 
which was recently presented, would of itself warrant the assumption 
that ‘‘ perhaps the time is not far distant when we shall have a truly 
Australian Navy, and not merely a squadron of British vessels.” The 
five naval commandants assembled at Melbourne in August of last year, 
in giving utterance to the opinion that “‘ every consideration both of 
defence and our position of influence, which will be that of the New 
Power in the Pacific, demands from those responsible for the organisa- 
tion of Federal Defence the recognition of the primary importance of 
naval defence for Australia,” expesssed no more than common sense. 
But when the question of the institution of a separate Australian Navy 
begins to be glibly discussed by them and by Colonial politicians, it is 
time the people of this country commenced to inquire what the position 
of Australia within the Empire is actually to be. It must be borne in 
mind that a Colonial Navy, maintaining a totally different standard of 
efficiency and discipline to that of the navy which protects the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, would be no gain to the national strength. 
It would indeed be interesting to know what would be the functions of 
such a force. It could certainly do little more than protect floating 
trade in Australian waters, and would make no provision whatever for 
the protection of those vast commercial interests, which, by dint of 
enterprise and ability, Australians have planted for themselves in all the 
oceans of the world. Australians have hitherto been totally unable to 
dissociate themselves from ideas of ldcal and fragmentary defence, and 
have proved their incapacity to master the most elementary principles 
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of naval strategy by the present existing squadron agreement, which 
confines the ships to their own waters. Once they have grasped the 
fundamental principle that safety on the seas means ability to deny 
freedoin of action to the fleets and squadrons of the enemy, and that 
Australian trade would be most effectually protected by locking up the 
forces of the enemy in their own ports, or maybe fighting an action in 
the chops of the Channel or the Mediterranean, we may hope for some 
satisfactory understanding. The assumption of the initiative is an 
essential of naval as of other warfare, and the ability to strike hard, and 
strike home, is the prerogative of the superior Naval Power. The 
theory of ‘‘ passive’ defence has ever been a delusion and a snare, and 
so it will prove to Australians, if they persist in believing in the efficacy 
of a protection for trade afforded by a small naval force patrolling their 
own waters, “‘ waiting to be attacked.” 

If there is one thing upon which experts are unanimous, it is that 
there can be only one British Navy, and that it must be under one head, 
possess one controlling influence, have one standard of efficiency, and 
be available in whatever quarter the exigencies of the maritime situation 
may determine. 

The references made by Sir Robert Stout to the surrender of Samoa 
to Germany, do perhaps indicate, in some degree, the functions he would 
be disposed to attribute to the Australian Navy, for he says “ if there 
had been a confederated Australasia and an Australasian Navy, I 
doubt if the German nation would have been permitted to seize Savaii 
and Upolu.” It is difficult to exaggerate the confusion of thought 
involved in this sentence. It surely does not, it cannot mean, that had 
Australia possessed a few ships she could call her own, she would have 
taken upon herself the responsibility of thwarting German action in 
Samoa! It is of course only to be expected that Australia, as an 
independent nation, would take such steps as might be necessary to 
assert her rights, and protect her interests, where she deemed them vitally 
affected. But, as Sir Robert himself states, she is “‘bound up with the 
Empire.” Can it therefore be supposed that Australia, while remain- 
ing within the Empire, would assume the right of directing Foreign 
Policy? It is difficult to see how the German nation could have been 
prevented from seizing Savaii and Upolu, without Australian statesmen 
interfering with the privilege retained by the Mother Country of direct- 
ing the Foreign Policy of the Empire, which she does by reason of her 
supply and control of the monies for its general defence. The United 
Kingdom provides, at great cost, a vast army of diplomatic and consular 
agents all over the world, who are engaged in the work of smoothing 
away, for the benefit of the whole Empire, all sorts of possible mis- 
understandings, and the United Kingdom provides the Navy of the 
Empire, the strength of which makes the voices of those agents have 
weight in European and other councils. Can it be conceived that 
Australia, as part of the Empire, will be permitted at a single stroke to 
involve herself, and consequently the whole Empire, in War, by virtue 
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of the fact that she, the proud possessor of a local fleet, which by the 
way would not add to the fighting strength of the Empire, considers it 
bad policy to cede certain small islands to another Power? If in the 
case of Samoa, Australia had owned a Navy, and used it to force the 
hands of the Imperial Government, the effect would have been that the 
Empire would have stood the chance of being plunged into a conflict 
over nothing more than a question of local sentiment, for, as Sir R. Stout 
admits, the Samoan islands are “unfit for the settlement of white 
people’ and “there is little chance of much trade.” The mere 
suggestion that, with her separate Navy, Australia might chafe under 
the restrictions imposed upon her executive action by her present 
relations with the Mother Country, and would probably desire to con- 
trol her Foreign Policy for herself, is perhaps sufficient for most persons, 
who have Imperial unity and Australia’s true interests at heart, to hope 
that the proposal to create such a Navy will be consigned to that 
oblivion, from which it ought never to have emerged. 

The moral pointed by events in Samoa is the same as that poiated 
by the dispute of Newfoundland with another European Power, by the 
Behring sea question and Canada’s differences with the United States, 
and by Australia’s complications with France respecting the New 
Hebrides. The moral is, that the stupendous growth commercially and 
politically of our self-governing colonies, and the great strides they have 
made within comparatively recent years in wealth and progress, have 
caused them to establish such close and intimate relations with Foreign 
Powers, that they cannot much longer be denied a constitutional and 
responsible voice in the regulation of policy outside of their own 
shores. Doubtless the colonies do exercise a very strong indirect 
influence on the foreign policy of the United Kingdom, which is indeed 
proved by the assertion of the present Foreign Secretary that the large 
portion of our foreign difficulties arise entirely from our colonial con- 
nections, and by the words of an Ex-Foreign Minister (Lord Rosebery) 
that ‘‘ our Foreign Policy has become a Colonial Policy, and is more 
dictated from the extremities of the Empire than from London itself.” 
But the indirect influence thus brought to bear is frequently the more 
inconvenient, owing to the absence of any corresponding responsibility. 

Sir Robert Stout is at some pains to demonstrate the wealth and 
resources of Australia, her immensity of area,her increase of population, 
her growtiu of trade, and it requires no optimist to predict, that the 
position to be occupied by Australia in the New Century, will surpass 
only in splendour the marvellous record she has attained in the old. 
Indeed her rate of progress has been faster than that of the United 
Kingdom. Taking the period from 1871 to 1897, we find that the 
trade of the United Kingdom has increased 23 per cent., while that of 
Australia has increased no less than 112 per cent. Australian revenue 
between the same years increased 165 per cent., while that of the 
United Kingdom increased only 52. The rise in population is - 
represented in the case of Australia by an increase of 126 per cent., 
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in the case of the United Kingdom by an increase of 26 per cent. 
Even greater increases upon a proportionate scale are apparent in 
South Africa, and the remaining self-governing colonies of British 
North America show a very much greater increase than the Home 
Country in population, trade, and revenue. Canada moreover possesses 
an enormous seaborne trade, having a commercial Navy larger than 
that of the United States, and ranking 4th amongst the Nations of the 
world. The seaborne trade of Australasia, it is interesting to note, 
amounts to about half that of the Russian Empire. Further com- 
parison with Foreign countries shows us that the seaborne trade of 
the self-governing colonies is nearly three quarters that of the United 
States, more than half that of Germany, and nearly equal to that of 
France. 

It, therefore, requires no more argument than the bare statement of 
facts to prove that the necessity of the British Fleet maintaining 
unimpaired the sea communications of the Empire is quite as much 
a matter of moment to the prosperity of the Colonies, as it is to 
the people of these islands. Yet, with the exception of the Cape 
Colony, which has undertaken to make an annual grant of £30,000 
towards the upkeep of the Navy, no contribution is made by the 
self-governing Colonies of the Empire towards the cost of the Fleet 
available for its general service in war. 

Sir R. Stout adopts an interesting basis of comparison when he states 
that the foreign trade of Australasia is per head treble that of the 
United States. Let us see how his method will work out if adopted 
with respect to expenditure on Naval defence. We find the annual 
expenditure of the United Kingdom on Naval defence amounts to 11s 
per head of population, that of Australia, allowing for her expenditure 
on the local squadron, to 6d, and that of the Cape to 4d. The Naval 
expenditure of Canada amounts, it should be noted, to exactly nothing. 

Now, Sir Robert Stout asserts in his article that the Australian 
people “long for closer union with the United Kingdom.” Along 
which line the union should be brought about, he does not precisely 
indicate, but that it should be along the line of least resistance must be 
obvious to all. It needs little casting about to find a basis of 
combination, which, while combining the resources of the Empire for 
the maintenance of their common interests, shall provide for an 
organised defence of their common rights. That basis is Maritime 
Defence. No attempt at the “longed for” closer union can be made 
until colonial responsibility is recognised in this matter, for the Navy 
is the surest binding link which unites the Mother Country with her 
scattered offspring. In it all are equally interested, by its presence 
all are prosperous, without it all would fail. But it is only by a 
homogeneous Navy, obeying a common law, and ready for concentra- 
tion of force in any desired quarter, that the safety of the seas can be 
secured. The Colonies of Australasia have not recognised this 
principle, as otherwise they would look less to their own waters and 
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more to European, as the probable theatre of operations determining 
their safety in war. They would realise that it is not even the actual 
visible naval force afloat upon the seas which paralyses hostile action, 
but the reserve of ships in our harbours at home, which, being ready at 
the call of any emergency, provide the predominance of Naval power— 
warning foreign nations that an attempt cannot be made to contest 
it with reasonable chance of success. The acceptance by the Colonies 
of the principles, which must at all times govern our naval policy, would 
morally necessitate an expression of their willingness to aid in 
Maritime Defence by contributions towards the maintenance of a truly 
Imperial Navy. 

But it has been well said that “the defence of a country is best 
secured by being able to carry war into the territories of an enemy.’* 
This, of course, means that the essentials of adequate defensive 
measures cannot be fulfilled without having ever ready and available 
for service at a moment’s notice, an army thoroughly equipped and 
organised. for transport over sea. The provision of an effective’arm, 
as a means of counter attack, is our only method of bringing maritime 
war to a favourable termination after the command of the sea has been 
won. An Imperial Army, of course, might be called upon to strike a 
blow for the interests more especially of any one of the Colonies, or 
for interests in which, perhaps, the United Kingdom might be more 
immediately concerned. But in any case it would be an army to 
assist in Imperial Defence, whether for minor raids in maritime war, 
for concentration in defence of Colonial frontiers, or for a bold stroke 
in any offensive action; and as it would be available for the service of 
the Empire it is surely to be expected that all parts of the Empire 
should combine in peace, and, by the provision of money and men, 
ensure its efficiency in war. 

Sir R. Stout’s references to the defence of Australia from attack 
afford a striking example of the abstract method he adopts in dealing 
with soimportant a question. He asserts that “‘ our troops are mobile.” 
Presumably he refers to mobility within Australia, for no such question 
of the obligation of Australians to defend the Empire outside the 
borders of their own land has obviously ever occurred to him. 
However, the troops of Australia and other Colonies have lately been 
made mobile, in the true sense of the word, by the strong force of 
Imperial patriotism, engendered by the invasion of British territory in 
South Africa. The patriotic outburst of sentiment has effectively 
swept away the established traditions of Colonial Governments 


‘regarding the immobility of their military forces for general service, 


for whether the portions of the Empire were situated in Canada, 
South Africa, or Australia, each and all recognised that the military 
forces at their disposal were indeed soldiers of the Queen, and should 
be sent at the call of Empire to fight its battles wherever they are 





*Sir John Colombg 
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needed. Uptoashort time ago the Colonies were firm believers in 
the policy of providing troops exclusively for home service, thinking 
that, in protecting their shores from invasion, they fulfilled all require- 
ments of Imperial defence that could justly be claimed as falling to 
their lot. Small blame to them for this belief, for they did but follow 
the example of the Mother Land. It is only thirty years ago that the 
people of these islands, having watched with almost panic-stricken 
amazement the military ruin of the French Empire, rushed headlong 
into exaggerated expenditure on fixed defences, with the associated 
error of tying up their military forces behind fortifications. This policy 
of passive military defence against invasion has long since been 
discarded by the inhabitants of these sea-girt isles. Let us hope that 
their splendid patriotism has done permanently for the Colonies, 
what reason has done for ourselves. One thing at least is certain, viz.: 
that it has removed the artificial restrictions upon mobility of forces 
hitherto existing, and has offered a more satisfactory basis of re-adjust- 
ment of the military forces of the Empire, than has ever been afforded 
in its history up to the present time. 

It seems that the propitious moment for a forward step in the direc- 
tion of—in the words of Lord Rosebery—* placing the Empire on a 
business footing” has at last arrived, for by the war in South Africa, the 
nucleus of a mobile Army furnished by the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies has been formed. It requires now that proposals from the 
Home Government should be set on foot whereby men in the Colonies 
serving in a territorial Army can be drawn for service into a fully 
organised general Service Army. Men desiring to serve in such an 
Army would probably be best recruited for service in the Imperial 
stations that may be situated in the respective Colonies in which they 
reside, and subsequently they would complete their term of service at 
headquarters, which would rightly be fixed in the Mother land. 

The South African war viewed from its broader aspects has taught 
more than Military lessons, and has demonstrated the paramount influence 
the fleet must ever exercise on all operations over sea. Without a 
supreme fleet maintaining command of the seas, not one man could have 
been sent from the United Kingdom or the Colonies to uphold the 
honour of the common flag in regions far away in the southern hemis- 
phere. Here also is illustrated the fact that, cut off from the seas, not 
one of our Colonies could prosper, and the vital necessity to us all of 
the strongest of possible Navies. 

The true perspective of British Defence can alone be realised by 
regarding the Empire as a whole, for all portions are correlative, and no 
part can be treated without relation to some other part. It is by a 
system which, while providing for effective Naval and Military combi- 
nation, shall make the interests of the individual parts of the Empire 
subservient to its common weal, that the real foundation of closer 
union must be laid. 

It is to be hoped that, at the conclusion of hostilities in South Africa, 
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no time will be lost by the Authorities at Home in summoning an 
Imperial Conference for the discussion of the necessary preliminaries 
to be undertaken, in order to promote a defensive organisation between 
the self governing Colonies and their Mother Country. It is by this 
means that the desirability of better machinery for consultation will 
come to be recognised, and it is not too much to hope that a Council of 
the Empire may be constituted, which shall have control of a common 
fund for defence, voted jointly by the Parliaments of the respective self 
governing Countries. 

Such a Council was suggested by Mr. Chamberlain at the Conference 
of Premiers in 1897, when he mentioned that it might be feasible to 
create a great Council of the Empire to which the Colonies would send 
representative Plenipotentiaries who would be able to give effective 
advice. ‘‘If such a Council were to be created” he added “it might 
slowly grow to that Federal Council to which we must always look 
forward-as our ultimate ideal.” 

It is difficult to see how otherwise than by an Imperial Council, 
representation can be granted to the Colonies, for any form of Colonial 
representation in the House of Commons would involve an interference 
in our domestic legislation, besides placing Colonial representatives in 
an insignificant minority. 

These objections would not apply to an Imperial Council. Each 
Parliament would be, as now, masterof its own affairs, and have perfect 
control over the money which it voted. The responsibility to Parlia- 
ment would remain the same, for our ministers having seats upon the 
Council would be responsible to the House of Commons for their acts, 
and in a similar manner the Colonial representatives would be respon- 
sible to their own Parliaments. The Colonies again would have the 
means of expressing their views in a Council composed of a few men, 
who would be acting as administrators of our Imperial power, and 
would not be liable to have their wishes treated with indifference, as 
would probably be the case if expressed by means of a few speeches 
delivered in so huge a body as that which composes our lower 
Chamber. 

The Council would of course receive such information respecting 
Foreign Policy as would enable it to deal adequately with matters 
of defence, and there is no doubt whatever that the views of Colonial 
representatives would go far towards the regulation of such Policy. By 
this means would the possibility be prevented of Colonial interests 
being lost sight of, or of their;assuming a magnified significance—as 
they are bound to do if given anisolatedconsideration without reference 
to general Imperial concerns. 

Unless some method be devised which shall give the Colonies a con- 
stitutional means of expressing their opinion on extraneous matters of 
importance to their welfare, it is difficult to see how the Empire is to 
continue to exist. “If you want us to help you, call us to your 
Councils” are the words of Sir Wilfred Laurier, and certainly until the 
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Colonies are afforded some position which shall give effect to their just 
aspirations as factors in the world’s politics, no scheme of Imperial 
organisation for defence can be brought toa successful issue. With the 
establishment of an Imperial Council, the Army and the Navy must 
cease to be entirely maintained by, and consequently the exclusive 
property of the people of these islands, and become the property of the 
Empire as a whole. Then, and not till then, can we say that the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies are not only willing, but are prepared 
to share in unison, both the trials and the triumphs of the Century to 
come. 
HowarD H. D’EGVILLE. 

















The Fruit Supply 


OF late years not a few articles on this subject have appeared from my 
pen. I claim no originality for any of them beyond this—that I have 
dealt mainly with the serious difficulties, which I and many other 
small town residents, not blessed with gardens of their own, have to face 
in getting fruit of fair quality and reasonable cheapness. The large 
towns can take care of themselves; not so the smaller places, which 
nevertheless, in the aggregate, have a population equal to that of many 
Birminghams, for although so much has been done to increase the 
beauty of our parks and ornamental gardens and to enrich our green- 
houses and hothouses, much remains to be done to give our small towns 
abundant supplies of cheap fruit and vegetables. Much too could be 
done by bottling and preserving the surplus of a good fruit season, so 
that the middle and poorer classes should be able to get fruit and 
vegetables at all seasons of the year. The rich never run short. They 
can always buy or grow all they need. Not so the less fortunate, who 
may be as fond of ripe fruit as the rich, but who seldom get a sufficiency 
of it, although the consumption is steadily, indeed rapidly increasing. 
A Jam industry, like that with which Histon near Cambridge is con- 
nected, might be established and successfully carried on in many other 
places. 

It quite makes the mouth of the visitor from a small country town 
water when he happens to walk down the streets of a great city in the 
height of the soft or perishable fruit season. Very 
likely he has read that the market is so_ glutted 
that it does not pay to gather fruit and send it by rail to 
the nearest great town. That has often been stated to be the case in 
the plum districts round Stratford-on-Avon and near Sittingbourne. He 
has heard that plums are positively rotting, and that apples and pears 
are dropping unheeded from the trees, and that the wholesale price is 
less than it costs to gather and pack the fruit. On this point: that 
excellent publication, the Journal of the Board of Agriculture remarks : 

‘On more than one occasion during the summer and autumn of 
1894 public attention was directed to statements indicating a glut in 
the London markets of certain kinds of fruit, principally pears and 
plums, the prices of which ruled low, especially for fruit of common 
quality. It may be, however, open to question whether any appreciable 
portion of the abundant fruit crop of 1894 was altogether wasted. A 
few damsons whose quality and appearance had been injured by the 
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aphides early in the season, may have been left on the trees; but even 
of this extremely large crop the main bulk was utilised, though the price 
realised per pound or sieve was small, the quantity per tree, or acre, 
was great.”” Why, however, in the name of common sense, are not jam 
factories more frequently carried on in connection with orchards and 
market gardens? But whatever the supply in London, unless our 
visitor chances to be living in the particular place where fruit is so 
abundant, and has a large garden of his own (and that not all residents 
of smail means have in country towns) his experience is sadly different. 
There is, perhaps, no pretence at a market anywhere in his neighbour- 
hood, and when he wants fruit he may have the greatest possible 
difficulty in hearing of anyone who has some to dispose of, and when he 
does alight on such a prodigy he is startled to find that the prices he 
has to pay are very much higher than the newspaper accounts of the 
market have led him to expect. Moreover many of the small dealers 
will let their fruit rot rather than sell it at prices they deem too low. I 
have known eightpence a dozen refused for plums and a shilling a dozen 
for outdoor peaches: the latter dropped off in hundreds and decayed. 

A few years ago half-a-crown a dozen was being asked for pears in 
small Dorset towns, while fruit as good or better was selling at perhaps 
twopence the pound in London, and nursery gardeners were complain- 
ing that they could not get a penny per dozen pounds net for them ;— 
that is a common Dorset experience. 

A few years ago, one 28th of August, I found myself in Birmingham. 
There every little greengrocer’s shop was well stocked with ‘sweet, 
delicious, yellow plums, known there, but incorrectly, as egg plums, and 
I even saw good fruit marked two pounds for three-halfpence and one 
penny a pound. Later in the day I was at Cheltenham, which is near 
a splendid fruit country, though not itself supplied with an abundance of 
fruit: Gloucester is decidedly better off. At Cheltenham the same kind of 
plums were marked 23d. the pound, and in the evening, when I reached 
Wimborne, a charming and rapidly growing little town in the loveliest 
part of East Dorset, close to Poole and Bournemouth, and sur- 
rounded by pleasant country blest with a climate that for warmth 
and brightness surpasses anything in the Midlands, while land is cheap 
enough to buy or rent,—egg plums were actually 6d. a dozen, and even 
at that price not many were to be had, while the shopkeepers said they 
were scarce and hardly to be got at all. A few days later a small 
farmer’s wife, four miles off, refused 8d. per dozen for large plums, 
alleging that at that price it did not pay her to grow them, though 
what particular expense attends growing plums one cannot easily see; 
with female consistency she preferred eating some and giving the 
rest away as being more profitable. At Wimborne, at that very 
time, small black, bitter, astringent plums, which in the markets of 
Birmingham and Gloucester, no one would have even looked at, were 
being sold (when, that is, any were to be had, and that was not every 
day) at 3d. and 4d. per pound. Dorset, however, is not distinguished 
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for its rich, luscious plums, though experienced gardeners say this is 
only due to fruit gardening being sadly neglected, and not to any defect 
ofclimate or soil. Indeed Mr. Horace Huntley, the able Dorset County 
Council lecturer, tells me that much of the finest fruit he has ever seen 
has been in Dorset, while last year the crops of outdoor tomatoes he 
saw at Hazelbury Bryan, in this county, were the finest and best grown 
he had ever seen, and his judgment is not to be gainsaid. No wonder 
that local fruit dealers complained that fruit did not sell freely. This 
experience was not exceptional, and I have in other years brought large 
hampers of plums from Birmingham, and found on getting to 
Wimborne that I had not wasted my labour and money. The last 
year or two things have been better: fruit has been far more plentiful and 
decidedly cheaper. Nevertheless it hascommanded far higher prices than 
in Birmingham and London, except at the dearest West End shops, 
and this is obviously due to the inadequate supply which strangles the 
demand while it also runs up the price of the small quantity sold to 
almost prohibitive prices. 

The Journal of the Board of Agriculture says again: “ Practical men 
not only hold that the fruit acreage in this country is not excessive, but 
that it should be extended, and that fruit trees and fruit bushes may, 
with due regard to the dominating conditions of soil, climate, and 
situation, and in reasonable propinquity to populous places, still be 
planted with good prospect of profit. It is essential that care should 
be taken as to the details of cultivation, picking, packing, and sale. It 
should be remembered when planting that it is very desirable to ensure 
a regular succession of fruit. When fruit plantations are made, there 
should be a due proportion of each kind of fruit tree, suitable to the 
locality in order that all the eggs may not be in one basket. As an 
example of this, it may be stated that the strawberry crop of last 
season, which had promised so well in the early spring, turned out a 
comparative failure owing to the severe frost of the 21st of May, while 
gooseberries and red currants were abundant. Raspberries were below 
the average in quantity, and sold well. Apples were also cut up by the 
late spring-frosts so that the crop was very small. Pears, on the other 
hand, yielded enormously, as the weather during their blossoming was 
unusually mild, and the blossoms were well set and beyond danger at 
the time of the frost. Not only must the kinds of fruits be diversified, 
but the best varieties should be planted, selected for their qualities and 
superiority, with due regard to the locality. This applies particularly 
to apples and pears, since the competition of America, Canada, France, 
and Tasmania is exceedingly keen. 

How can we account for the dearth of fruit in small towns? Surely 
in these days of agricultural depression and low prices, garden and 
orchard produce ought to be plentiful and cheap in all small country 
towns, which, in the aggregate, contain so large a percentage of the 
population of the Kingdom. Why, when complaints are loud and bitter 
that fruit is, over abundant and not worth gathering in our incomparable 
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orchard districts, should half the people of England hardly see any at 
all, or get it only at prohibitive prices ? 

The explanation is simple enough. In the first place, in many warm, 
sheltered, highly-favoured country districts very little fruit is grown, and 
in some parishes much less than a dozen years ago: in the second, there 
are no conveniences for distributing it, in other words for quickly, 
regularly and inexpensively reaching the consumer. The latter has 
either to write to a small local farmer, inquiring if he will kindly sell 
him some fruit when it suits his convenience to do so, or he has to set 
off on a voyage of discovery to find out who has fruit and when it is 
likely to be ripe; or the seller has to call at house after house, losing 
much time, and perhaps, after all, not succeeding in getting rid of all 
her produce. In short, the facilities in places without market houses for 
bringing consumer and seller together are rude and primitive> Fruit, 
therefore, is little grown, and this leads to a scarcity and to a 
correspondingly high scale of charges which in their turn still further 
curtail the demand. I need hardly remind the reader that towns like 
Wimborne, Dorchester, Tewkesbury and Ledbury have practically no 
outside supply, although such places should be self-supporting ; no trains 
freighted with fruit and vegetables come from distant places to them; 
no wholesale dealers receive tons of vegetable produce several times a 
week ; such places are really self-contained, and the consumer finds, to 
his cost, as I have often found, that he can only buy with difficulty and 
on rare occasions, while his friends in the’ great towns were, perhaps, 
writing and congratulating him on the exceeding abundance of fruit in 
the country, and on his good fortune in being able to get nice fresh fruit 
so cheaply, when, perhaps, poor fellow! he had hardly seen any at all, 
and the little he had seen, it might be, was in the jealously guarded 
gardens of richer friends. Even a town of the size of Bournemouth is 
said to draw its supplies in large measure from places not in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Some comments of mine on this subject 
brought a letter from a Mr. Ransford, who stated that after reading my 
lamentations he had written to Cheltenham and was informed that fruit 
was absolutely unsaleable there, presumably because of its over-abund- 
ance. I accordingly sent the editor of the Land A gents’ Record a letter; 
and of this I give the salient points. 

“ Will Mr. Ransford let me mention three cases that have furnished 
some friends of mine with serious matter for reflection? I give them 
as told tome. An officer, six miles from Bournemouth, was surprised, 
several years ago, to see good -hot-house grapes selling in a large shop 
there at four shillings a pound. As his own hothouses were full of much 
finer ripe fruit, he entered the shop, and asked how it was that grapes 
were so dear. ‘They are so scarce,’ replied the shopkeeper, ‘ we 
cannot supply the demand.’ The officer then with beaming counten- 
ance explained that he had a large quantity and would gladly sell them 
at 1s. 6d. a pound. To his surprise and disgust the shopkeeper curtly 
replied ‘I won’t have them at any price.’ Again, a lady at Clevedon 
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tells me that her husband was astonished at the high prices asked at 
Bristol for cabbages. His own garden being full of large ones, he took 
two or three to a Bristol shop, and on asking what they would give him 
was told twopence per dozen for equally fine ones delivered carriage 
paid at the shop. Another friend in Wilts was anxious to sell his 
surplus fruit, and went to a fruiterer at Bristol whom he knew. He 
was Offered sixpence per dozen pounds for fine red currants, delivered, 
carriage paid, in prime condition. My friend adds that having a large 
garden and several gardeners and far more fruit than he could use, he 
accepted the not too generous offer, and gained a little; indeed, he tells 
me, to my undisguised surprise, that even at that low price a profit 
can be made when one has an enormous crop, as, happened that year.” 
One hears that the wholesale prices offered by shopkeepers in small 
towns to the small people round are only a tiny percentage of the retail 
charges exacted by the same traders. 

A Canadian friend has just informed me, that in California a cent a 
pound is a paying price for fruit of all descriptions, grapes included, and 
a lady at Waldo Point writes that her husband’s orchards were full of 
apricots for which he would have been thankful to get a cent a pound, 
but the market was so glutted that he could not sell even at that price. 

The excuse often alleged that it does not pay to grow fruit seems at 
first sight reasonable enough ; but is, when critically examined, prepos- 
terous. Landis nowsocheap that a piece on which a couple of hundred 
good sized trees would grow would hardly represent a pound a year rent, 
and £200 would buy the fee simple of a nice little holding. Now as 
fruit trees get very little attention, although, undoubtedly, they do far 
better when carefully looked after, a fruit orchard, after the first cost of 
planting and bringing it into bearing condition has been met, is a very 
small tax on the owner. I doubt whether the fruit-grower would have 
cause to complain if he could, in an abundant year, get sixpence a dozen 
pounds for plums, and apples ought to be even cheaper. 

“ Fruit-farmers, as a rule, consign the whole of their fruit to the 
nearest central fruit-market,” says the Board of Agriculture, “ without 
any regard to the state of supply and demand. It may be said that this 
is unavoidable with ‘ soft’ fruit, which must be sold as it ripens, and as 
by far the largest part of the fruit grown in this country is produced in 
the counties near London, the three fruit markets of the Metropotis— 
the Borough, Covent Garden, and Spitalfields—are frequently glutted in 
abundant seasons, and fruit is occasionally unsaleable, or if sold, it is at 
absurdly low and unremunerative rates, because the supply exceeds a 
demand limited by the capabilities of the distributing machinery of 
these three centres. At the same time, in some of the remote suburbs 
of London, in many of the large provincial towns and still more in 
many country towns and villages fruit is either not obtainable, or only 
to be purchased at prices which make it a luxury. Fruit is sometimes 
consigned to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and to the Scotch 
towns, but the cost of the carriage for such long distances is often pro. 
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hibitory to the fruit growers of the South-Eastern counties. It is prob- 
able that many house-keepers would have rejoiced to be able to pur- 
chase damsons and plums at 14d. per lb., but they had no chance of 
getting them at all. Large quantities of this fruit were retailed in 
shops and by costermongers at from 14d. to 2d. per pound, while the 
growers obtained only 4d. or $d. a pound, that is 2s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per 
sieve, and out of this commission and carriage, amounting to about rod. 
per sieve, had to be paid. Again, Williams’ Bon Chretien pears, of 
which the crop was large beyond precedent, could not be purchased in 
shops, on costers’ barrows or in retail markets under 14d. per pound, or 
about 1d. for four or five full sized pears. At some distance from the 
large fruit markets the prices ruled higher, and in many localities the 
pears could not be got at any price. Yet at the same time, numbers of 
the producers could get only ?d. to 1d. per pound, or 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
per sieve of about 335 pears, from which commission and carriage had 
to be subtracted. So long as the practice continues of consigning the 
chief part of the fruit grown in this country to the few principal markets 
there must be occasional gluts. Even in average seasons the grower 
does not get the full value of his fruit, but he clings to the system 
because it saves trouble, and he need not search for customers, and pay- 
ment is punctual and certain.” 

In passing let me say that the quince is sadly forgotten, while a 
delicious fruit much neglected is the mulberry; both ought to be more 
generally cultivated, as they make delicious preserves. 

“ Mulberries,” says a writer in Cottage Gardening, “are not much 
grown ; why I don’t know, as the fruit is very refreshing, and makes 
excellent preserve. Perhaps one reason is that the trees are so long 
coming into bearing. The planter, unless a very young man, could 
hardly hope to gather much fruit. Then strong trees are rather expen- 
sive, and it takes time to get them established, but a mulberry is always 
interesting, even if one has to wait for the fruit, and it thrives well in a 
town garden, at least I know several very old trees which are at home 
amid the smoke, and if the mulberry is slow in coming to a useful size, 
it may go on for centuries bearing crops of fine fruit. A mulberry 
should always stand on grass, so that the fruit, when it falls, may be free 
from grit. Early kinds of apples and pears should be gathered when they 
can be easily detached by merely lifting them up. There is not much 
danger of gathering the early kinds too soon, but the late sorts are often 
gathered before they are ripe enough for laying up. Whenever apples 
and pears shrivel before ripening it may be taken as a sign that they 
have been gathered too soon.” 

I have seen a splendid mulberry tree covered with fine ripe fruit as 
far north as Leicester. This tree-was in a garden in the very middle of 
the town. 

One expedient that would in part meet the extreme difficulty of a 
cheap fruit supply would be small market houses in the many little 

towns that at present have nothing of the kind. There, on given days, 
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say twice a week, the country-women could come in, and the residents 
would know where to find them, and in this way, in time, a large and 
constant supply of cheap fruit and garden produce would be obtained, 
and an impetus to fruit growing given that would be most bene- 
ficial. Another way would be to get fruit direct from the wholesale 
growers and large dealers, but, apart from the difficulty of finding out 
their addresses, it is curious that the prices charged are usually far 
in excess of those obtaining in the retail shops of the large towns, and 
when the cost of carriage, often a very serious item, and the price of the 
package or basket have been added, the small country town resident 
finds that his fruit is not cheap, and not always particularly good or 
fresh. 

An instance in point is that of a Dorset Rector, living six miles from 
the important railway junction at Wimborne. This gentleman could 
not get fruit in his own neighbourhood, and, hearing that it was 
cheap in the large towns, he looked about for any addresses of fruit- 
dealers he could find. At last he heard of one at Pershore, in Worces- 
tershire, and wrote for a hamper of plums, which was to travel to 
Wimborne in the cheapest possible way. The fruit came in due course, 
the price charged was reasonable, and the quality excellent. At the 
station the Rector was told, to his satisfaction, that there was no carriage 
to pay, but, alas, three months later a railway bill reached him, and then 
it turned out that the hamper, being marked “ Fruit, perishable” had 
travelled by passenger train, and the freight actually came to more 
than was charged for the fruit. Other similar and even worse 
cases have come under my notice. In that very neighbourhood 
inferior apples often sell at 2s. 8d. the peck. 

It is only fair to add that Richard Doddridge Blackmore, the world 
renowned author of “ Lorna Doone,” and a most distinguished market 
gardener to boot, once contended that twice only in forty years did his 
fruit pay him. In plentiful years it fetched unremunerative prices, 
while in scarce ones there was none to sell. But returns that might not 
pay him might well pay small people who would rejoice to have an 
income from all sources of £2 a week. 

“ The increase,” says an able writer, “in the consumption of jam by 
all classes of the community, and the steadily growing demand for: it 
encourage additions to the acreage of fruit land, Large quantities of 
fruit are taken from the markets by jam makers, fruit bottlers, and 
fruit preservers, and contracts are occasionally made with growers to 
supply wholesale quantities of various fruits suitable for jam. In 
many centres of fruit cultivation jam manufactories have been 
established, which have taken quantities of fruit. In some instances 
these have not proved profitable because the establishments have 
been equipped and carried on in a costly and extravagant manner. 
To be of full benefit and value to fruit growers, jam factories should 
be founded and maintained by co-operation amongst producers 
of fruit. Fruit has actually been purchased in~London, and then has 
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been consigned to jam manufactories situated in the heart of a district 
growing soft fruit, much delay and double carriage being incurred. 
The important industry of fruit preserving in the shape of jam making, 
fruit bottling and fruit drying, has justified the extension of the acreage 
of fruit land in this country, and would justify a further extension if 
sugar should continue as cheap as at present. The cheapness of sugar. 
in this country checks, if it does not prevent, competition from all other 
countries in respect of jam and of fruit preserved with sugar, and should 
enable British manufacturers to do a considerably larger export trade in 
these commodities. Railway carriage and commission are saved in 
direct dealings between local growers and jam factories. Railway 
carriage is a heavy item in the fruit producer’s expenses. Com- 
mission charges are high, and are the same whether fruit is dear or 
cheap. It cannot, perhaps, be said that the railway rates for fruit 
carriage are excessive in the chief fruit producing districts, where large 
quantities are carried by trains arranged to deliver in good time for the 
London markets. Where small quantities are consigned by luggage 
train the rates are high, and the delivery uncertain, while if the fruit is 
perishable and the distance great, it may be in a bad state on delivery. 
Delivery by passenger train for commercial fruit is out of the question, 
as the charge is almost prohibitive.”’ 

Growers of large experience often seem to know nothing about 
packing their fruit. Nothing is simpler than to fill a basket with hard 
fruit, as damsons or apples not over ripe, and then to press the lid firmly 
down on the contents, using no paper, nor straw, nor sawdust, and 
taking care to leave no vacant space. The package must be perfectly 
full, so that there is no play at all. I have known a Gloucester dealer 
send off a large barrel three quarters full of dead ripe plums; of course, 
when the barrel reached Wimborne the contents were a fermenting pulp 
shaken out of all recognition. Moreover, the barrel was sent off late in 
the week, and had to wait at the goods depét for delivery over the 
Sunday. 

My contention is that near all our small towns, especially those in 
the South of England, there should be orchards and market gardens for 
the local supply, and that the fruit grower should try to combine a 
retail fruit trade with fruit growing, in other words he should have a 
shop for the disposal of his produce; the advantages of this are obvious. 

In good years fruit is so abundant that even low prices pay the 
grower, especially if he is the retail seller too. For small towns, like 
Wimborne, to draw much of their fruit from Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and France, as they have been doing of late years, shows something 
radically wrong, especially as with Poole only five miles off, and 
Bournemouth under ten, the surplus produce of a populous and 
thriving neighbourhood should find a remunerative sale in both those 
towns. I have often found prices decidedly lower at Poole than at 
Wimborne; perhaps as there are many large houses here with enormous 
gardens the local demand is not large. It could be wished that in this 
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growing and flourishing district there was a larger and more regular 
supply of fruit and vegetables. Wimborne is only, however, a fair type 
of dozens, nay scores of other towns with six or eight thousand 
people, and this is why I have mentioned it. Nevertheless, the fruit 
supply of our small towns, bad and dear though it is, is far better than 
it was, and we must be thankful for the improvements that have marked 
the last dozen years. 
ALFRED J. H. Crespt. 
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The Garrick Club. 
IX. 
Tur story of the stage offers as much that is tragic and romantic, as 
is quaint and comic. It is indeed a ‘ picaresque” thing. Almost for- 
gotten now is the untimely fate of that interesting player, Walter 
Montgomery, ever grasping at and coming near to a success which 
seemed as constantly to elude him. He had married, and two days 
later, the town was shocked to hear that he had shot himself at his 
rooms at Stafford Street. Mr. Bancroft was talking to him in the 
smoking room, only a short time before, w hen he spoke pleasantly and 
hopefully. 

One of the quaintest and most original | of the lively Charles 
Mathews’ jests, was his speech at the farewell given to him in 1870, 
when he himself took the chair: he said. ‘I venture to assert, and 
I think I may do so without vanity, that a fitter man to propose 
the health of our guest, could not be found; for I venture to assert, 
emphatically to affirm, that there is no man so well acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of that individual as I am. I have been on the 
most intimate terms with him from my youth. I have watched over 
and assisted his progress from childhood upwards, have shared in all his 
joys and griefs, and I assert boldly I am proud to have this opportunity 
of publicly declaring that there is not a man on earth for whom I 
entertain so sincere a regard and affection.” This is delightful fooling. 
I alwaysrelish his answers to the candidate dramatist who complained 
that he mever could get his pieces back, though he regularly enclosed 
postage stamps. Mathews wound up a sort of buffooning justification 
with, ‘but, my dear friend, continue to send on the postage stamps. 
They ave always useful.” 

Who knows of William Dunn? “ Billy Dunn,” as he was called, was 
the treasurer of Drury Lane, and could tell extraordinary tales, as might 
be expected, of his thriftless manager—Sheridan. He will always be 
recollected for his excellent and true criticism of every new piece. 
“ Well, what do you think of it?” “‘ Wants cutting.” 

Another odd being was George Raymond, an actor, whose real name 
was Pryce Gordon, and who has left some most entertaining memoirs, 
written with much spirit and observation, and full of curious particulars 
of remarkable people. This Raymond must have been a manof singular 

talent and buoyancy; he had an extraordinary career of hard struggle 
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and adventure. He is most noted, however, for his connection with 
the eccentric Elliston, whose mysterious, volatile, extravagant nature he 
interpretred with an acuteness and relish second only to that of Elia. 
There are few more amusing books than that of his Life of the comedian, 
which iswritten in a style of irony and grave appreciative sympathy that 
shows no-mean power. The original edition with its fine Cruikshank 
plates is extraordinarily scarce; so is the small reprint, and I recollect 
vainly entreating the late Edmund Routledge to reissue it. The 
beautifully engraved and intellectual portrait is after the original by 
Harlowe in possession of his club. I myself possess a very spirited little 
portrait of this odd being. 

One of the most respectable and respected members of his profession 
was Fawcett, who held a position much resembling that of the late 
esteemed and valued Henry Howe, the “old Howe” of the Lyceum. 
Fawcett was a sound and excellent actor, having a firm hold of his old 
Garrick traditions, and being himself one of what was called the 
“Garrick School”’ i.e. pupils of that eminent man. Fawcett in those days 
was best known as Treasurer of the Theatrical Fund, at whose dinners 
he always appeared supporting the worthy Duke of Sussex, also a member 
of the Club and a constant chairman. He had often to keep this 
Royal Patron straight, in some of his rambling speeches, as when, 
recalling the memory of some other patrons of the Fund, he kept 
inviting the company to drink their good health and long life, and 
Fawcett despairingly whispered, ‘‘ Dead! your Grace, he’s dead!” 

This may not be the correct form of the story, for it may have been 
a toast to some living person, whose ‘‘memory”’ the duke gave. 

A pleasing, sketchy little full-length painting with a sort of Watteau 
effect is that of Mrs. Abington, in a garden, her dress encircled by a 
garland of flowers. It is by Heilbeg and gives an excellent idea of 
her traditional features, a pert girlish face: immediately below is 
old Bob Keeley—rubicund of face, somewhat like old Joey Bagstock 
and rotund of person. This is by O’Neil, R.A., whose style of 
painting, heavy and muddy, makes us wonder how he obtained admission 
to the Academy. There were however many worse than he was. This , 
picture has some interesting associations. In one of the cases in the 
drawing-room is the actor’s presentation gold snuff box with his inscrip- 
tion. Ihave seen an account of his presentation. After the rehearsal 
ofthe Maidof Honour, Mr. Charles Kemble invited the performers to 
meet him inthe Green room. He then appeared before them holding ‘‘a 
superb gold snuff box, with a likeness on the cover in alto relief of 
Keeley in Harlequin Fat, presented the box with many compliments, 
adding that it was an acknowledgment for his good nature in taking the 
part of Harlequin Fat in the Pantomine and ‘the cheerful way,” in 
which he had done it. The inscription ran ‘To Robert Keeley from 
the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, in testimony of his zeal in 
their service, Jan. 1831.” This was pleasing testimony to the relations 
of all concerned. 
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is quaint and comic. It is indeed a ‘ picaresque” thing. Almost for- 
gotten now is the untimely fate of that interesting player, Walter 
Montgomery, ever grasping at and coming near to a success which 
seemed as constantly to elude him. He had married, and two days 
later, the town was shocked to hear that he had shot himself at his 
rooms at Stafford Street. Mr. Bancroft was talking to him in the 
smoking room, only a short time before, w hen he spoke pleasantly and 
hopefully. 

One of the quaintest and most original of the lively Charles 
Mathews’ jests, was his speech at the farewell given to him in 1870, 
when he himself took the chair: he said. ‘I venture to assert, and 
I think I may do so without vanity, that a fitter man to propose 
the health of our guest, could not be found; for I venture to assert, 
emphatically to affirm, that there is no man so well acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of that individual as I am. I have been on the 
most intimate terms with him from my youth. I have watched over 
and assisted his progress from childhood upwards, have shared in all his 
joys and griefs, and I assert boldly I am proud to have this opportunity 
of publicly declaring that there is not a man on earth for whom I 
entertain so sincere a regard and affection.” This is delightful fooling. 
I always relish his answers to the candidate dramatist who complained 
that he mever could get his pieces back, though he regularly enclosed 
postage stamps. Mathews wound up a sort of buffooning justification 
with, ‘but, my dear friend, continue to send on the postage stamps. 
They are always useful.” 

Who knows of William Dunn? “ Billy Dunn,” as he was called, was 
the treasurer of Drury Lane, and could tell extraordinary tales, as might 
be expected, of his thriftless manager—Sheridan. He will always be 
recollected for his excellent and true criticism of every new piece. 
“ Well, what do you think of it?” ‘ Wants cutting.” 

Another odd being was George Raymond, an actor, whose real name 
was Pryce Gordon, and who has left some most entertaining memoirs, 
written with much spirit and observation, and full of curious particulars 
of remarkable people. This Raymond must have been a manof singular 
talent and buoyancy; he had an extraordinary career of hard struggle 
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and adventure. Hé is most noted, however, for his connection with 
the eccentric Elliston, whose mysterious, volatile, extravagant nature he 
interpretred with an acuteness and relish second only to that of Elia. 
There are few more amusing books than that of his Life of the comedian, 
which iswritten in a style of irony and grave appreciative sympathy that 
shows no-mean power. The original edition with its fine Cruikshank 
plates is extraordinarily scarce; so is the small reprint, and I recollect 
vainly entreating the late Edmund Routledge to reissue it. The 
beautifully engraved and intellectual portrait is after the original by 
Harlowe in possession of his club. I myself possess a very spirited little 
portrait of this odd being. 

One of the most respectable and respected members of his profession 
was Fawcett, who held a position much resembling that of the late 
esteemed and valued Henry Howe, the “old Howe” of the Lyceum. 
Fawcett was a sound and excellent actor, having a firm hold of his old 
Garrick traditions, and being himself one of what was called the 
“Garrick School” i.e. pupils of that eminent man. Fawcett in those days 
was best known as Treasurer of the Theatrical Fund, at whose dinners 
he always appeared supporting the worthy Duke of Sussex, also a member 
of the Club and a constant chairman. He had often to keep this 
Royal Patron straight, in some of his rambling speeches, as when, 
recalling the memory of some other patrons of the Fund, he kept 
inviting the company to drink their good health and long life, and 
Fawcett despairingly whispered, ‘‘ Dead! your Grace, he’s dead!” 

This may not be the correct form of the story, for it may have been 
a toast to some living person, whose ‘“‘memory”’ the duke gave. 

A pleasing, sketchy little full-length painting with a sort of Watteau 
effect is that of Mrs. Abington, in a garden, her dress encircled by a 
garland of flowers. It is by Heilbeg and gives an excellent idea of 
her traditional features, a pert girlish face: immediately below is 
old Bob Keeley—rubicund of face, somewhat like old Joey Bagstock 
and rotund of person. This is by O’Neil, R.A., whose style of 
painting, heavy and muddy, makes us wonder how he obtained admission 
to the Academy. There were however many worse than he was. This 
picture has some interesting associations. In one of the cases in the 
drawing-room is the actor’s presentation gold snuff box with his inscrip- 
tion. Ihave seen an account of his presentation. After the rehearsal 
of the Maidof Honour, Mr. Charles Kemble invited the performers to 
meet him in the Green room. He then appeared before them holding “‘a 
superb gold snuff box, with a likeness on the cover in alto relief of 
Keeley in Harlequin Fat, presented the box with many compliments, 
adding that it was an acknowledgment for his good nature in taking the 
part of Harlequin Fat in the Pantomine and ‘the cheerful way,” in 
which he had done it. The inscription ran “To Robert Keeley from 
the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, in testimony of his zeal in 
their service, Jan. 1831.” br was pleasing testimony to the relations 
of all concerned. 
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Coming to a later date we recall the time when Wilkie Collins was a 
great name to conjure with, a power in the land, when everybody read 
him. But he lived, like so many an author, to look on at his own gradual 
decay and when he had to serve up the lees and remnants of his stock. 
I knew him not very intimately but sufficiently, meeting him at dinner, &c., 
but neither in his books or out of them was he much. He was not the 
least of a genius, lacked inspiration and was thoroughly mechanical in all 
his writings. He certainly would never have made any mark save for 
Dickens, who had a strange belief in his talents and also a strong fancy 
for him. He suited Boz’s ways--amused him, and at one time they were 
almost inseparable. He suited his tastes, and was always cheerful and 
‘gossipy.”” Many were the dinners the pair had together at hotel or 
tavern. On one occasion they made an excursion together into Cumber- 
land for writing purposes and the result was the “lazy Tour of two 
idle apprentices” which figured in All the Year Round, in four parts. 
It was on this occasion that Collins, descending a hill, slipped and met 
with what is described as a most dreadful or tragical accident, but, which 
was really not. Collins was a rather servile copyist of Dickens. This 
collaboration was not merely furnishing his portion of the number while 
Dickens supplied the rest, but the designing of the general course of the 
story and characters. 

Like his master, Collins fancied that he had a special insight into 
the ways of foreigners, and a special method of fashioning outlander 
characters according to patterns devised out of his own inner conscious- 
ness, but with no real existence. It was Dickens who introduced the 
method of supplying a sort of literal translation of foreign idioms, and 
which was thought to be amusing, but always seemed rather forced 
and unnatural, such as ‘‘I am desolated to hear "’, “If Monsieur will 
give himself the labour to, &c.” It is plain that the corresponding 
English idiom is the only correct way. We should not recognise 
any English character thus talking in the French tongue. Collins’ 
Count Fosco was one of these unnatural types unlike any foreigner. 
He is all words and phrases. 

Never was a writer so totally divested of humour, or’ so full of the 
notion that he possessed the gift. He was constantly straining after it 
in a pushing Cockney vein. With Dickens he always used to write the 
Christmas Number, and the predominant partner certainly suffered a 
good deal from the partnership. Their styles were so different. 

Boz himself, it must be said, rather lacked l’optique de la scene. He 
had not the wonderful gift by which a common fellow having the 
instinct of stage craft, will produce a telling effect—by action, 
whereas the novelist put on the stage, must describe everything. 

At one time poor Wilkie was tempted to go to America to read his 
works, and gave a sort of trial performance at the Olympic—his contri- 
bution to some charity. I saw him arrive in a cab, the stout Novelist 
getting out laboriously. He gave us “The Terribly strange 
Bedstead,” a little story describing how some decoyed person, awaking, 
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noted the top of the bedstead descending slowly to crush him. A 
creepy thing, which would have required an Irving to interpret. 
Collins however, blandly benevolent, and in a very low tone, prattled 
along, telling us about “the terribly strange didstead,” laying a stress 
on the last word. It was all so conversational and tranquil that it 
might have been an account of his night at a Hotel. As a bit of 
reading, it was nil. Half the slender audience could scarcely have 
known what it was about. But the remarkable thing was the ineffable 
self complacency, the perfect satisfaction, of this reader. It seemed in- 
credible that with such “‘ baggage” he should think of confronting an 
American audience, and it made one tremble to think what sort of 
reception he would meet. Hedid'so, however, but I never heard exactly 
how he fared. He returned speedily. I had to give an account 
of the scene to my boisterous friend Forster, who now snorted 
indignantly, now laughed loudly. To do him justice, he was from the 
beginning strong against these sort of shows, particularly in the case of 
Dickens, whom he manfully opposed in his scheme. Nor was he, with 
all his partiality, a great admirer of his friend’s effortsin this way. One 
of Boz’s extraordinary delusions, as I must thinkit, was the overpowering 
harrowing force, of ‘‘ the murder’’ by Bill Sikes, which seemed forced, and 
without any real horror. This idea was fostered or suggested by 
Macready’s odd compliment, ‘‘ two Macbeths by G—.” Nor did it seem 
to have any great effect on the spectators,—his strong line was not 
pathos but humorous passages, such as ‘‘ The Trial.’”’ What could be 
better than his command of comic emphasis and inflexions, which 
were invariably the same on every occasion. This command he 
secured by unwearying labour and practice. I remember him saying, 
‘‘Now I must go and do my Rehearsal,” when he would repair to his 
faithful sister-in-law, and go through the whole piece, exactly as if 
before the public. 

Few Clubs have been started with a more attractive gathering of 
“original members.” They were thoroughly representative of the | 
different classes for whom it was intended. 


Another writer of mark often seen at the Club was Charles Reade. I 
see his tall stalwart figure now, with his short grizzled beard and “‘ good” 
head. For so important a person he was singularly modest and retiring, 
speaking always ina lowgentle voice. Few men had so chequered a 
career, or have tried so many things. He was novelist—a most success- 
ful one, dramatist—successful again, manager, collector of, and pro- 
found writer on, violins—on which instruments he could not play a 
note—a vehement critic. 

Reade was barely seventy when he died, in 1894. When I last 
met him, however, he was so broken in his health and so bent that he 
seemed many years older. It is not common to find a popular novelist 
and dramatist also a fellow of Oxford, a D.C.L. and a Vice-president 
of his College. Not common either is it to find such a man at the bar 
and gaining a good Fellowship. This many-sided man was also 
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a musician, and could play the violin, so Charles Kent assures us, 
with much feeling and expression. It was often repeated, and this 
lent a piquancy to the fact that he did ot know how to play on the 
instrument. I have spoken of his disputatiousness and it is said he had 
had innumerable suits at law to establish his rights. He was always 
fancying that he was being defrauded of the remuneration that was 
due to his talent and was ready either to go to law, or rush into print, 
with persons whom he called “‘ Criticasters” It would be difficult to give 
an idea of his vehemence in these controversies. A more agreeable feature 
in his nature was his overpowering natural enthusiasm in any subject 
which he had recently taken up and which he expected to be shared in 
by everybody else. At Forster’s, one day, I sat beside him at dinner, and 
for a couple of hours he could talk of nothing but an old Trial Report 
which he was throwing into the form of a novel. I had the whole, from 
the stealing away of a noble youth and his being put on_ board 
a vessel, &c. It was in fact the well known Annesley Case, which he 
fashioned into ‘‘The Wandering Heir.” It was a dull matter-of-fact 
story, but as a play it was interesting. As I have said, for whatever he 
had in hand Charles Reade was exuberantly enthusiastic; he would, 
like Dickens, see beauties in some very simple thing, as when he 
impetuously purchased from a French writer a very ordinary story, 
which he fashioned after his own principles. This was ‘‘ White 
Lies,” which he spoke of with raptures and well nigh swamped the 
London Journal in which it appeared. I shall not soon forget 
his last disastrous manifestation of enthusiasm at the Adelphi, 
in the shape of a piece called “Shilly Shally,” which was sad stuff. 
Eyery moment you asked, can it be that clever man Reade, who set down 
such things? The general incoherency struck me. I was in the 
embarrassing position of having to write a criticism in the Observer 
which should be consistent with frendship for such a writer, a difficult 
thing to do. One of his wild notions was that an audience loves its - 
native airs. He accordingly assured us in his Playbill that “ Mr. 
Spillane, the talented conductor, would perform fine old English airs &c.” 
The result was that through the night we had nothing but “‘ The Old 
English gentleman,” ‘‘ The Roast Beef of old England,” ‘The Keeper's 
Daughter,” which threw a provincial and even pantomimical air over the 
whole, whilst Reade thought he was bringing about an important 
reform. 

Another remarkable man of striking gifts was John Oxenford. He 
knew many languages, translated from the Spanish, Italian, and German 
and, more wonderful still, edited Fliigel’s well known dictionary—a tough 
job. As dramatic critic of the Times he always enjoyed the privilege of a 
private box at every Theatre—a rather invidious exception, which seemed 
to lay the journal under a special obligation. Here he was seen every 
first night with his grey head?bent forward in attention and invariably 
attended by a faithful companion whom he brought with him. It is 
said that he boasted that none of those whom he had censured (at the 
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Playhouse) ever went home discouraged or despairing on account of any- 
thing he had written. Oxenford, it is known, on the evening of his 
death, embraced the Roman Catholic faith, even as his friend Palgrave 
Simpson was reconciled some time before his death. Since John 
Oxenford’s death the Times critiques have been in the hands of 
small persons of various degrees. Oxenford was a dramatist of great 
skill, Editor of Punch, critic, and story teller. These were varied gifts. 

Antony Trollope is somewhat recalled by Sir Walter Besant, of our 
day. He had an outspoken manner, but was good natured and friendly 
like many a novelist who has enjoyed extravagant success, (and at one 
time there was no one so much read by “ polite society,” for his lively 
sketches of social types, such as Bishops, Deans, and fashionable ladies). 
He had to undergo the mortifying process of being gradually let down, 
and of falling into neglect. However he had made hay, and saved it too, 
while the sun was shining, and no one had such profitable contracts 
with the United States and the colonies. He was my sponsor at the 
Club, and took much trouble about me. He was good enough to say 
my name was safe. He had another “candidate,” and added, “1 
wish I was half.as secure about him.” 

Mr. Garnett has described him very accurately “In form, Trollope 
was burly, in manner boisterous. His vociferous roughness repelled 
many, but was the disguise of real tenderness of heart. He also 
speaks of his “‘frank but aggressive cordiality.”. This manner of his 
always struck me as being somewhat affected, assumed to hide either 
shyness, or a certain feeling of not being at his ease. 

In Ireland, as I know, he was always remembered with pleasure, 
principally for his sporting taste. He would pick up some little animal 
for a song, one that was full of work, and generally contrived to have 
a day’s hunting with this useful animal at very small cost. He was a 
great diner out, and agreeable talker. He loved the good things of life. 
He had a large head and forehead with a large blonde beard. 
This with his glittering spectacles made him look like a professor or a 
benevolent doctor. A stormy antagonist, he was always in “hot water,” 
yet was a pleasant companion. He had a charming house in the 
old-fashioned row at Albert Gate.—I remember my astonishment on 
once seeing painted in large capitals on the parapet of a house in the 
row this inscription : 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 
I knew at once from this piece of eccentricity that it must be my 
friend’s. He hada dispute with the vestry (I think), who wished to 
pull down the house for widening the street, or some other purpose. 
Odd to say, it excited little or no attention, probably for the reason that 
the passer by did not comprehend the allusion. One of the most extra- 
ordinary things was his infatuation for a certain mature actress, a 
rather ordinary person, who he firmly believed was one of the greatest 
performers of her day, though unfairly neglected. To set her properly 
before the public was the object of his later attempts at management, 
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with the additional purpose of securing a hearing for his own plays, 
which managers also persisted in neglecting. 

All this was sad enough, especially as he was now advancing in life 
and in miserable health. 

Few think how relentless is the social law which affects the position 
of once successful writers, who, having for long ‘‘ held the town,” 
find out either that they have ‘‘ no more to say” or that the fickle public 
has tired of them, and has transferred its admiration to newer and 
fresher objects, who in their turn will have to meet the same fate. From 
this change I saw three eminently popular writers suffer acutely— 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, and Antony Trollope. Their names, to 
the last, were good for something, but that something was very little, 
and was founded on the sort of pitying humanity with which an old 
discarded servant is regarded. Like Herr Toel, at Vauxhall, they are 
*‘still retained on the establishment in consideration of their past services.” 
Nor indeed is this cruel fate wholly undeserved, for by this time they 
have come to the stage, not of writing because they have to say some- 
thing, but of saying something because they are obliged to write. They 
are forced to give the scrapings and runnings from their old vessels, to 
serve up again what has been served up before. 

Wilkie Collins fancied that he had a gift for writing dramas, and 
made many ventures in this line, but he always seemed to be an 
amateur, and there was too much talk. His earliest piece however, 
“The Lighthouse,” written for Dickens’ famous theatricals, was an 
exceedingly dramatic and romantic piece of work, but a poem rather 
thana play. I saw it at the Olympic with Robson in the chief part: 
it pleased me much, but not the public, to whom it seemed a rather 
“thin” production. I recall a night at the Adelphi, when a version of 
one of his stories called ‘‘ Black and White” was produced. This was, I 
think, about 1869, just thirty years ago. There was a great rally of 
friends, and of the “ set’”—the “All The Year Round” set. I sat in the 
dress circle, and below in an omnibus box, facing, was the whole Dickens 
party, the genial Charles, with his shiny glasses and flower, his 
daughters, and sister-in-law. It was not however a great success. 























Biography 


BIOGRAPHY as at present written is neither scientific nor artistic. 
Hence it comes to be one of the most tiresome forms of literature with 
which writers vex readers nowadays. And yet it is, as almost everyone 
will agree, quite the most fascinating form of combined instruction and 
amusement which comes before the public. The reason of this 
disparity between ideal and fact is, that the treatment of this great 
branch of literature is generally so ill-considered as to put us in the 
tantalizing position of longing to know a man and having before us two 
or three solid tomes of information about him, and yet being unable for 
the life of us to do as much as scrape an acquaintance. 

The fact is that biographers try to do too much. Inthe nervous 
nineteenth century hurry to be up-to-date and give a complete view of 
their man, they sweep together the multitudinous facts of his life and 
create around him a bewildering complex of minute circumstances and 
influences, before the facts have had time to ripen in their minds, and 
without getting a glimpse of their subject as one great whole. Conse- 
quently we get an entanglement of facts, half of which we have to weed 
out before the unfortunate subject emerges into the clear light of day at 
all. Some of these weeds are minute descriptions of the friends of the 
subject, letters written by and to him, eulogies, lengthy controversies, 
diaries inserted bodily without an attempt at digestion, comments by 
all sorts of people, discriminative and indiscriminative. 

The effect of the introduction of all these irrelevant, or rather 
secondary, matters is pure distraction. “They break up the continuity 
of the whole narrative so seriously, and, by their being ill-fitted together, 
give such constant shocks tothe mind, that the biography has a kind 
of kaleidoscope effect which is by no means composing. To be sure, 
letters, diaries, and all other et ceteras convey much intimate knowledge 
of a man which could not be gained in any other way. But thrust with 
startling baldness into the midst of narrative and description of 
character, with not so much as an introduction or a conclusion, they 
are by no means instructive. The letters are specially annoying. 
Because the letters of a certain few great men have cast an illuminative 
charm about their writers which forms a life-story in itself that could 
be expressed in no other way so well, the idea has got abroad that all 
great men’s letters have a like story to tell. Even if, for instance, the 
regulation amount of biographical encloudment which usually obscures 
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the great, clung about the memory of the inimitable Thackeray, his 
letters would give us a better conception of the springs of his actions 
and thoughts, and of the atmosphere which he created about himself 
than any connected narrative could do. But it is few men who can 
exhibit the social fulness of their feelings in so self-descriptive, though 
unconscious a way in these occasional compositions, as did Thackeray. 
And so it comes about that the letters for the most part only distract 
attention instead of centring it and helping it on towards the desired 
goal. Pruned of these and similar irrelevancies, which might so well 
be relegated to an appendix or a bock of miscellanies, biographies could 
be boiled down to half their orthodox length and be twice as profitable. 

Whether the public wants them to be profitable is another question. 
People nowadays rather prefer to have their minds tickled with separate 
facts and tasty bits than to exercise them in any continuous effort. 
Hardly a popular magazine but has its corner of aphoristic sweetmeats 
to suit this hop-skip-and-jump style of thinking. Readers like to have 
brilliant suggestions glancing in and out of their minds, but anything 
which calls in the offices of the judgment, they eschew. There is too, 
another cause at work to make the choppy, dry-bone species of biography 
acceptable to them, and that is the delight of the present age in 
idolizing and lionizing the great which the illustrated interview craze 
has pampered. To be sure the illustrated interview has its uses. It 
has brought the great man into a more homely thought-relation with 
the ordinary man. But it most emphatically has glaring abuses, and 
these have intruded themselves into the sphere of biography, with the 
consequences that we get that vulgarization of detail in this species of 
composition which often mars a noble subject. 

A due appreciation of detail is one of the test qualifications of a 
biographer. To know that Tennyson composed ‘‘ Enoch Arden” in a 
summer-house designed and painted by himself, or that Dickens always 
changed the position of all the furniture in any strange room which he 
was going to make his abode fora time, enlightens us in a peculiarly 
instructive as well as charming way. Such details humanise and 
vitalise our knowledge of the subject. But the management of them 1s 
one of the nicest requirements which the biographer has to fulfil. 
Inserting them in the wrong place, or with.such frequency as in any 
way to overshadow any of the main features of the picture, is 
to make the delineation monstrous and to vulgarise the detail. And 
this just subordination of detail is the more difficult because it assumes 
differing proportions in the task of portraying different men. In the 
delineation of very eccentric characters a small fact is often wanted in 
a very prominent position to bring out a glaring peculiarity. It must 
then be thrust forward and made to look quite as ungainly and 
picturesque in the narrative as it appeared in actuality. The writing 
must follow the life-tomes, so to speak, of the man set forth. It must 
run a sympathetic course with his deeds and thoughts and be simple or 
stirring, wild or gentle, cultivated or chaotic, as he exhibits these 
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various moods or temperaments. And yet the writer must, like the 
painter in rendering Nature, keep his own individuality all the time, 
exercising his own governing power over the work, putting his own 
interpretation into it, and leaving his own stamp upon it everywhere. 
That is to say, he ought to put the spirit of the life he is interpreting 
into the body of a work of art. Working thus on principle he must 
not, even in bodying forth a character made up of idiosyncrasies, let 
detail become distortedly conspicuous. The small fact which makes 
an eccentricity duly striking must not be the point in the particular 
passage in which it occurs, which leaves the last and lasting impression 
on the mind. For instance, in reading of Beethoven it is necessary for 
us to know that the great musician courted inspiration by means of 
furious walks round the town or drenching ablutions in cold water ; but 
these facts must not be allowed to strike us more than the wild, un- 
earthly, savage character which they serve to illustrate. Neither must 
the philosophic treatment of such incidents attract more attention than 
the ground-fact at the back of them. Explanations of them ought to 
be terse and pointed, quite lessons, indeed, in the Greek virtue of self- 
restraint and illustrations of the methods which the geniuses of 
classic days were never tired of repeating. Once let the particulars and 
the explanations drop away from the guiding lines of the picture and 
the thing becomes chaotic. Every quotation, every anecdote, every 
criticism should have its due weight in a properly balanced plan. No 
letter should be introduced which diffuses over several sentences what 
might be distilled into one, if the biographer were not lazy. All 
quotations of every kind should be chosen to make part of the story for 
their force and directness and be kept well in connection with the great 
divisions of the subject’s work, or the outstanding features of his 
character, which are being treated at the time of their introduction. 
What we want in our biographies is more artistic skill, more of the 
genuine work of the biographer, and fewer of the laborious products of 
the efforts made by the barren collector. 

It may be objected that memoirs, as distinct from biography or 
essays, are meant to form a sort of museum out of which one may dig 
the ore with which to forge an image of the subject according to indi- 
vidual taste and judgment. Well, if that be the case, let memoirs be 
abandoned to the Limbo of idle things for presuming to figure as a 
work of art. Such jumbled-up work may well cease to cumber 
the groaning market. It would be better to invent a new kind of 
dictionary containing information about a great man of whose life it 
is desirable to know, touching every possible point of his outward and 
inward experiences, his friends and his productions, and arranged under 
properly planned-out headings, than to have a spurious form of biography 
in part dictionary, in part story, in part criticism, overloading the 
market and feeding vain tastes while it pretends to teach. 

From such a mine of information different classes of workers could 
cull the facts they wanted with the greatest ease. The statistician 
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could look up the relation between longevity and genius, the psycholo- 
gist the development of the mental powers under given circumstances, 
the diletante abstruse points of technique, the physician the connec- 
tion between greatness and insanity, the critic the effects produced by 
different classes of work at different periods, the sociologist the 
economical aspects of genius, the ethicist the morality of plagiarism, 
the historian the place of the individual in the story of the nations, the 
folk-lorist the survival of primitive modes of thought and action in 
advanced types. Indeed an encyclopedian host of hungry learners 
might come to this magical table of biographical dainties and get just 
the kind of intellectual meal they sought. Whether any earthly editor 
could be got to compile such a microcosm of facts and invent any 
principle of arrangement for them or whether it would be desirable to 
have exhaustive dissections rather than delineations of those whose 
commemoration in print common judgment sanctions, is another 
matter. 

The public may like to have bits of knowledge striking on their 
minds with comet-like radiance and flashing back again into the 
darkness, but the sooner it gets educated out of this temper the better. 
So soon as people can appreciate a broad view of a man philosophically 
set forth amid the life of his age and the influences of his particular 
circumstances, they will be capable of enjoying a new kind of novel of 
a most fascinating character, and the biographer will be free to produce 
a work of art. 

M. RoBINson. 















The Trail of the Bookworm. 


“Sir WALTER’s WIFE.”’—By Emily Richings.—Miss Richings’ story 
possesses a double interest. To the charm of a fascinating romance 
she has added an amount of thorough and careful research which it 
would be difficult to overpraise. Sir Walter’s adventurous career is a 
household word with every school boy. But until Miss Richings’ inter- 
esting and sympathetic account, few have known how Raleigh was 
helped and strengthened by his gallant wife, whom contemporaries 
knew as “The Beautiful Bess Throgmorton.” While never losing the 
thread of direct narration, the authoress has a singular gift of bringing 
the reader into the direct intime of the Tudor and early Stuart Courts, 
and her power of word painting is very great. 

As Miss Richings writes we see again before our eyes the brilliant 
Tudor Court. And as noman isa hero to his valet so the great Queen, 
in the strong searchlight of proved facts which the author has 
provided, loses much of the glamour which success and time and 
romance have woven around her, and becomes a hard bitter woman 
capable for all her greatness of the meanest acts on record. There is 
a picture in Miss Richings’ story of the dainty maid-of-honour having 
her ears soundly boxed by her royal mistress which suggests much. 
But in a work so full of suggestion and of incident it is almost 
impossible to pick out isolated passages as being better than the rest. 
In any case Miss Richings may rest assured that her book will live, not 
only as a romance, but as an authoritative record of the wife of one of 
the most interesting men in history. ‘Sir Walter’s Wife”: Henry J. 
Drane, London. 

““A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS”.—By Guy Boothby.—This is a collec-_ 
tion of most exciting detective stories. Where all are good it were 
invidious to make comparisons—but perhaps ‘‘ How Simon Came won 
the Derby" is the best, for wealth of incident and daring ingenuity of 
plot.—The book is one which most of us will like to take up and read 
through now that the evenings are growing longer ; though personally I 
hope Mr. Boothby will stick to novel writing, where he is right in the 
front rank, and will soon give us another book like ‘ Pharos the 
Egyptian,” or “ In Strange Company.” Ward Lock & Co. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of ‘A MILLIONAIRE 
OF YESTERDAY.” This is an exceedingly strong novel, and one well worth 
reading a second time. The hero, Scarlett Trent is a really magnifi- 
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cent specimen ofa rough, uneducated man, brought up in the work- 
house, who makes up his mind to succeed in life. How he does succeed, 
and, of his adventures in African swamps in search of gold, with blood- 
thirsty savages concealed behind the trees night after night, Mr. 
Oppenheim treats with a master-hand. The heroine, Ernestine 
Wendermoth, is not quite a charming character. Her love for her 
father makes her stoop to what one cannot help calling rather low 
methods of revenge on the man she—quite erroneously—believes mur- 
dered him, and her subsequent voyage to Africa to nurse Trent, appar- 
ently alone and unchaperoned, savours somewhat too strongly perhaps of 
the very New Woman. But the way in which this utterly illiterate man 
forces a Syndicate to run his gold mines, rules every member of that 
Syndicate, makes them all do as he tells them, and then goes out him- 
self to Africa and makes the road to Bekwando in spite of innumerable 
obstacles, is a wonderfully artistic piece of work. The de Lonza’s, 
husband wife, and child, are extremely lifelike, indeed the whole novel 
is written with a degree of vraisemblance which admits of no denial. It 
is full of strength and go from beginning to end. 

A Millionaire of Yesterday, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, with frontis- 
piece by Stanley L. Wood. Ward Lock & Co. 3/6. 

















